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The article on The Shekinah has a pertinency to 
the teachings of the Tabernacle, about which cluster 
the lessons of the closing quarter of this year. Mr, 
Hill has given special study to this theme. 


Mr. Coyle, who writes about’ Teachers’ Meetings 
this week, has long been associated with Mr. Wana- 
maker as a superintendent in the famous Bethany 
Sunday-school of Philadelphia. His subject is one 
of special importance, and his suggestions will be 
considered by many who are thinking on this subject. 


In contrasting the simplicity of an old writer’s 


‘ story with the elaborate versification of that story by 


one of the greatest of modern poets, an English 
magazinist says: “In the one case we dwell upon 
the eloquence of the speaker; in the other, we are 
lost in the story he tells.” Does not that criticism 
apply to many a comparison of pulpit sermons or 
Sunday-school talks? Which is the better standard 
of attainment? For which do you strive when you 
make ready to preach or to teach ? 

It was a pungent putting of an important spiritual 
truth which was overheard recently in a street-car 
conversation between two “ men of the world.” “I 
really think the President is going to get well,” said 
one. “ What makes you think so?” asked the other ; 
for it was at a time when the President was at his 
lowest. “Oh, I somehow believe there is a provi- 
dence in his being cured.” “ Nonsense!” was the 
contemptuous response. “Well, I don’t call it non- 
sense. The fact is, if you’re going to believe any- 
thing, you’ve got to believe something.” That's it. 
That putting of it can’t well beimproved. “If you're 
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going to Y aie cain, you've got to “paltirve 
something.” There are a great many people—not a 
few of them being church-members—whose belief 
in God is all in a general way; they have no firm 
belief in him as their God, noting their every want, 
and ready to answer their every proper prayer. They 
believe a great deal in general, but nothing in par- 
ticular. 





Once in a while we are peculiarly mortified at a 
typographical error in our columns, and it seems to 
us then as if the various readings to which our proofs 
are subjected were of little or no avail. But when 
we see the errors that have escaped careful eyes in 
other pages we are encouraged to believe that our 
proof-readers are not sinners above all others. We 
have taken real comfort out of the concluding lines 
of a story in one of the more prominent Chicago 
papers, which reads as follows : 5 

“That night he sat disgraced and an ope® eriminalate, hisl 
John was long ago dead. The old home was desoght him 
mother broken hearted. The prisoner — brou Uncle 


there.” 


It would be a good test of ingenuity to, ¢garregt-Aba 
“proof.” Let our readers try it. ~ = = 


Good Bishop Wilberforce used to tell the story of 
a conversation with his Roman Catholic servant girl, 
in the course of which she expressed the belief that, 
although he was not in the “true communion,” he 
would be saved because of his “ hinvincible higno- 
rance.” The foundation of that servant girl’s charity 
is the only one on which we can rest an excuse for a 
series of astounding statements made by Bishop Tal- 
bot of Indiana—the chief pastor of the Episcopalians 
in his state—as given in his recently published “ Con- 
ventio.: Address.” He says: “A Sunday-school of 
the modern pattern may not inaptly be defined to be 
an institution to save unfaithful parents and sponsors 
trouble. . . . In its present religious aspect, it usurps 
the functions both of the family and of the church.” 
All this is a matter of opinion. Those who differ 
with the Bishop just here will simply deem his view 
an absurd one. But now for a question of fact, where 
a difference of opinion is not allowable. Bishop 
Talbot says: “In the mother Church [of England], 
when Sunday-schools were begun, there was no room 
for them, and no need for them as religious organi- 
zations. Every parent, himself religious, took care 
to instruct his children in religion. Every pastor 
claimed them as part of his flock whom he was to 
feed according to Christ’s command. They were 
catechized by him ‘openly in the church,’ and trained 
in all Church doctrine and practice, as well as in 
Bible truth. Now all this is changed.” Here are 


seven separate statements of historic fact, of which > 


six are absolutely and unqualifiedly false. Except 
in the one point of the pastor’s claiming the children 
as a part of his parochial charge, there is no truth, 
direct or incidental, in that entire series of statements; 
and for the accuracy of this assertion of ours, we 
appeal to all the historic records of the period in- 
volved. The Earl of Stanhope (Lord Mahon)’s His- 
tory of England ought to be decisive as to all these 
points, in the absence of any conflicting testimony, 
He is a competent Church of England historian. 
He shows conclusively that family religious teaching, 
church catechizing, and the parochial training of the 
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young, were at 80 bi) aaloeblny low an 1 ebb at the time of 
the introduction of Sunday-schools into the “ mother 
Church ” of England, that there was next to nothing 
in either line of effort. “Throughout England,” he 
says, “the education of the laboring classes was most 
grievously neglected, the supineness of the clergy of 
that age being manifest on this point, as on every ° 
other.” He quotes the Lord Lieutenant of one of 
the English counties as saying that he knew only 
two families in all the county, among the better 
classes, who even had family prayers. Bibles were 
rarely found among the common people. Hannah 
More tells of finding in a village near the cathedral 
city of Wells, “but one Bible in all the parish, and 
that was used to prop a flower-pot!” The testimony 
of the bishops of Ch and Norwich and Salisbury 
and Bristol and Aff, of that day, wll bears’ ‘in 
this same direction. “Never was Church more shame- 
fully neglected,” said the Bishop of Bristol concern- 
ing his own cathedral clergy. Indeed, there is but 
one voice in the historic witnessing as to the state of 
things in the “ mother Church” when Sunday-schools 
berech = gn into England. And as to thé influ- 
when it did get a hold, 
Lord Mahon, as an A 
testifies: ‘“‘ Among the principal means whieh, ‘inder 
Providence, tended to a better spirit in the coming 
age, may be ranked the system of Suhday-s¢hools.” 
Far be it from us to suggest that Bishop Talbot has — 
been guilty of intentional: misrepresentation on so 
important a matter as this—or on any other. He 
simply made explicit statements—as Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock made sweeping and general statements at 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council—on a subject concern- 
ing which he, like the New York professor, was 
lamentably ignorant. Zeal for the truth of history 
in a cause dear to us moves us to meet squarely all 
such baselcss statements—both general and special. 





THE FITNESS OF ONE’S OWN PLACE. 


On the dry shingly sides of a little brackish lake 
by the seashore, the writer once found a flower with 
lustrous bell-like blossoms. It was unlike any flower 
he had ever seen before, and so some time later, when 
the seed-vessels were completely ripened, the seeds 
were gathered and carefully kept for cultivation else- 
where. But although. those seeds were planted at 
various times and in places three thousand miles apart, 
no green blade ever rewarded the watcher’s care. It 
seemed as though, im all the wide world, there was 
but one place where these lustrous blossoms could - 
grow. 
Is there not something like this in human life every- 
where? Have you never met with some winsome and 
saintly character, different from all others, with a 
strength and sweetness and beauty all its own? You 
have tried to analyze such a character, and have be n 
foiled. Youhave tabled off its virtues and attractions 
—gentleness, purity, sensitiveness, fidelity, unselfish- 
ness, and the rest; and yet, when you have finished 
your analysis, you have been forced to confess that 
there was something more there,—something that is 
not to be found in any catalogue of virtues and graces, 
So, in despair of finding a name for this nameless 
grace, you have called itat last, simply and revcrently, 
the grace of God. 





If you had gone back into the history of such a 
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character, you would have found that it had a history 

as singular as the character itself. It was by no ordi- 
nary experience that its beauty and its strength were 
gained. The well-watered garden may do for the 
lily*apd’the rose, but the lovely seaside bells needed 
for their Durturé the poverty of the shimgly soil 
and the buffeting of the strong sea-winds. To have 
brought them into the rich loam of the garden, or 
into the luxurious calmness of the hot-house, would 
have been the surest way to destroy them. And so 
some of the noblest and the best men and women 
whom God has given to the world have been nurtured, 
as it were, on a hardy or a desert soil of their own. 
They have grown up perhaps through poverty and sore 
affliction, certainly through temptation and conflict 
and endurance and victory, into the full stature of 
the perfect ones in Christ Jesus. God has prepared 
them for their peculiar work, and given them a pecu- 
liar attractiveness, by a peculiar training in a peculiar 
lot. 

We are too apt to forget that God deals with each 
of us individually. In these days of statistics, of 
great corporations, of masses of, men shut out and 
clearly defined from other great masses of men, we 
are prone to think of men in the mass, apd to forget 
that they are all and only individuals, That isa 
mistake which God never makes. Just as, in the 
physical world one never meets two men who 
are entirely alike in their personal appearance, so 
God has built the spiritual nature of every man 
on a, different. plan from, that, of all others. And 
not only so, but every man. has been placed in 
surroundings of his own and with relations of his own 
to, the outside world. He cannot live the life of 
others; he has his own life to live. The guiding 
hand of God is ever with him as an. individual, 
guiding him unfailingly, if he will only follow, un- 
swervingly, into what is unmistakably best for him, 
And.when, at, last. life is ended: he finds thes be has 
to face death—and God—as an individual soul. 
Th ds no hiding, then, behind corporations, or 

bis Lag or mankind in general. 

But,one may say; “I know that God watches over 
me individually ; but why should my experience be 
so different from that of every other individual?” 
Are you so sure that your life is different from that 
of others just, where you suppose it to be exceptional ? 
Have none before you passed through so many weary 
years as you have marked? Is your pathway such 
an exceptionally rugged one? If indeed it be so, 
you have all the more reason to thank God for your 
lot. Do you not see that he has taken you in hand, 
and is preparing you for what he has prepared for 
you? That heavy affliction, that bitter disappoint- 
ment, that prolonged trial, that blast of fierce 
temptation, has not been meaningless. The very 
intensity of your life’s experience—its desert-wander- 
ing, its Gethsemane-conflict, its hungering, its thirst- 
ing, its yearning—is a sign that God is honoring you 
by peculiar training for a peculiar sphere, and all 
this shall be made apparent to you and to others in 
his own good time. 

And if God gives you a special experience like this, 
should not your character gain a special grace and 
beauty and vigor of its own? Great results should 
come from great privileges. Surely it cannot be 
that for all these years the Lord has been trying to 
shape you into a kingly character, and you have 
been murmuring at his hand, or even persistently 
undoing all his work! If this has been so, is there 
not a special message for you now in God's words 
through his prophet: “What could have been done 
more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it? 
Wherefore when I looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth wild grapes?” God has 
given you a place in the world, which, hard and 
dreary though it may seem to you, is the fittest of all 
places for your spiritual nurture and growth. Your 
part is to justify God's choice for you by continual 
gain in submissiveness and strength, and by increased 
fitness unto and fruitfulness in all good words and 
works. That is the only way in which you will ever 








be able to enter fully into God’s plan for your life, or 
into its blessed results. 


_ 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There isno such thing as a model sermon, either for 
children’ or old folks. “The best way to preach is to 
preach every way,” said a quaint old preacher, and his 
putting of the truth is as sensible as it is quaint. Still 
there is a possible gain in studying the various methods 
of different popular preachers, provided only that the 
student looks to the method rather than to the matter of 
the sermons. In this view of the case we are glad to 
respond to a Massachusetts Sunday-school worker, who 
has written to the Editor ‘as follows : 

I want a volume or two of the best sermons to children— 
especially for this purpose—to teach a man little experienced, 
and inapt in the work, how to preach to children. I have your 
book, Children in the Temple, in which you highly com- 
mend a Mr. Green’s sermons, but I cannot get a copy of these. 
If this is the best thing, can it be secured, and where ? 

Dr. 8. G. Green’s Addresses to. Children are published 
by the London Sunday School Union, the books of which 
can be had of Thomas Nelson and Sons, of New York. 
They furnish a good illustration of one style of preaching 
to children. Another style is illustrated by the Rev. 
John Edmond’s The Children’s Church at Home, to be 
obtained of the same publishers. The foremost American 
preachers to children have been the Rev. Dr. John Todd, 
whose Lectures to Children and Truth made Simple can 
be had of Bridgman and Childs, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts; and the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, whose various 
works are published by Robert Carter and Brothers, of New 
York. Each of these furnishes a good study in both 
style and method. Perhaps the freshest works in this 
line for study are the volumes of children’s sermons by 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander McLeod, of England, also pub- 
lished by the Carters. None of these works can becalled 
in all respects the best. No one of them will, by itself, 
be enough for ‘aman to study style and method from. 
Each student miust decide for himself what is best for 
himself, and his school or congregation, all things con- 
sidered. | Besides these volumes named, there are others 
by the score. Any such department of literature is almost 
limitless in its reach. There is no lack of helps to study, 
if one would study. 


A loving trust is always reverent. Our love toward 
those who command our highest confidence is never pre- 
suming. We approach with deference even while we 
come without fear or doubting. This it is which makes 
the impulses of loving faith toward God safe impulses, 
And this suggests the answer to a question from a 
Massachusetts clergyman, who asks : 

In times of spiritual declension, how far permissible are the 
words of the prayers in the Bible, or the spirit thereof—such as 
the following: ‘For thy name’s sake do not disgrace the 
throne of thy glory ;’”’ “‘ Remember, break not thy covenant with 
us;” and ‘“ Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord’? 

Just so far as the loving and faith-filled child of God 
is moved to plead a promise of God in his praying to 
God, or to proffer reasons which it seems to him ought to 
prevail with God for the answering of his prayer, it is 
safe for the’ petitioner to phrase his prayer Accordingly. 
It is the spirit of the prayer, and not the words of the 
prayer, to which God gives attention. God loves to be 
entreated. God loves to be put to the test. .God loves 
to have his children importunate, 4e has said so, and 
he has shown this to be true, over and oyer again. 
When the Lord would have destroyed rebellious Israel, 
the argument of Moses in his prayer for that people 
was, “ Wherefore should the Egyptians speak and say, 
For mischief did he bring them out, to slay them in the 
mountains, and te consume them from the face of the 
earth? Turn from thy fierce wrath, and repent of this 
evil against thy people.” And God heeded that prayer, 
“and the Lord repented of the evil which he thought to do 
unto his people.” Our Lord Jesus admired the pleading 
persistency of the Syrophcenician woman who argued that 
her prayer ought to be granted, when he had seemed to 
say that it should be denied. “O woman, great is thy 
faith,” he said; “be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 
“For this saying, go thy way; the devil is gone out of 
thy daughter.” So always, when one has a promise of 
God to plead, he may plead it; and when he has a reagon 
for urging his plea—a reason which he thinks ought to be 
potent with God—he may state it. If he has loving faith 
toward God, he will plead the promise or state the reason 
reverently ; for loving faith is always reverent, Just 
now, for example, many, very many Christians in our 
land are pleading with God to answer the prayers for our 
President’s recovery in order that God’s name as the 
hearer and answerer of prayer may be newly honored in 





all the land and before all the world; and we believe that 
whenever this prayer is offered in sincerity it is an 
acceptable prayér. So also in the casé of ‘any ‘pastor 
praying» for a reviving of God’s work in his parish, he 


amay properly ask that it bedone fer*God’s honor—just 


so far as his desire for God’s honor is paramount in his 
mind and heart. He must be able, however, in snch a 
case, to say sincerely, “ Lord, itis mot for the credié of my 
pastorate, and for the advantage I shall gaifi, thet I ask 
a reviving of thy work here. It is for thy glory only 
that I am solicitous, and if it be best that I be driven 
from this parish to begin with, let that beginning be 
made.” There is very little danger of a man’s praying 
presumptuously or irreverently who prays in that spirit. 
Moses prayed, “Oh, this people have sinned a great 
sin. .. . Yet now if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and 
if not, blot me, IT pray thee, out of thy book.” Standing 
before God in that unselfish spirit, Moses could ask God 
to look to his own honor in this matter—whatever hap- 
pened to Moses. Such praying as that is always safe 
praying. 


The more important truths which underlie all good 
Sunday-school work have to be reiterated and re-empha- 
sized again and again; for new workers are constantly 
coming into the field who need to be instructed anew ; 
and new occasions for the discussion of one or another of 
these truths, give to that truth a fresh prominence in the 
minds of those who are freshly interested: For this 
reason we find that what we have explicitly stated in 
these columns, must often be re-stated»for the benefit of 
readers who are yet in the dark on the subject at issue. 
Here, for example, comes an inquiry from a Kentucky 
reader, concerning a point that has been considered over 
and over again in these columns since the first publishing 
of this paper, as, indeed, it has been a theme of frequent 
discussion far and wide for three-quarters of a century. 
He writes : 

I should like to have an opinion from The dunday School 
Times, as to whether any, save believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, should teach in our Sunday-schools. I have taken the 
position that none but believers ought to be asked to do so, and 
I find myself the target for several good brethren who. don’t 
think as I do. I do not remember seeing:a@nything on this 


subject as yetin The Sunday School ‘Times, and I should like 
to hear its voice in the matter. 


An extended treatment of this question will be found 
in an editorial of The Sunday School Times for February 
22, 1879, entitled, ‘‘ Who should be taken as teachers?” 
The answer to this question depends on what you mean by 
Sunday-school teaching, and again on what is the material 
of your Sunday-school. If Sunday-school teaching means 
asking the questions out of a catechism or a question 
book, or from a lesson paper, an English-speaking 
heathen is as good as a saintly Christian. Indeed, an 
automatic question-asker might be manufactured, and 
supplied to needy schools at a reasonable rate per dozen, 
which would fairly meet all purposes in thisline. There 
would, in fact, be a gain in something of this sort over a 
great many Sunday-school teachers, for the wooden 
question-asker would do all that the other teacher did 
while there, and by being screwed down to the floor 
would be always in place—as the other is not. But if 
Sunday-school teaching is helping scholars by word and 
example to know and obey the Bible commands, then a 
Sunday-school teacher ought to be a person whose word 
and example are conformed to Bible requirements. How 
can a teacher who is not a believing disciple of the Lord 
Jesus tell a scholar how good it is to trust and obey the 
Lord Jesus? What does the teacher know about this 
except by hearsay,—hearsay that hasn’t had the effect of 
inducing the teacher to heed the word spoken? The best 
that such a teacher could ‘say to his scholars would be, 
* You are sinners, and you need salvation. Jesus Christ 
is the only Saviour, and he stands ready to save you if 
you will but trust him. I have never trusted him as my 
Saviour, and I don’t propose to now; but I think you 
would do well to.” There are places, it is true, where 
Sunday-schools are gathered without the help and pres- 
ence of any Christian disciples, In such schools, there are 
no competent teachers; all are scholars together, Theonly 
way there to have the form and the name of a Sunday- 
school is by making the best use possible of the best 
material available. But even there, every teacher oughi 
to be a Christian disciple. Can there be any doubt on 
this point? Even though those who are not yet Christian 
believers. may properly take hold of the Sunday-school 
work, they should know that it is more important for 
them to submit themselves to the Lord Jesus than to 
make any other preparation for their proper work as 
teachers. Better a Sunday-school with five devoted 
Christian teachers, than one with fifty dead-and-alive 
unbelieving teachers, or automatic question-askers, 
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RETROSPECTION. 
BY SARA DUNCAN. 


Who would go back and travel it again, 
The very weary way that we have trod, 
Stretching behind us, as our feet would fain 
Press onward, upward, to the hills of God ? 


\ weary way, despite the brooks and flowers, 


‘he wayside brooks, and blue forget-me-nots ; 
A milestone record in these hearts of ours, 
Of shadowed places, and of sunlit spots! 


While yet afar the shining of His face 

Is from our lower level hidd’n away, 

Who, with no added wisdom, would retrace 
The by-gone journey of the brightest day ? 


The shining of His face to look upon! 

For this we slight the roughness of the road, 
The heat and dust; a little farther on— 

faint heart !—arise the hills of God ! 


IN HIS F OOTSTEPS. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


Courage, 


It is very easy for the accidents of knowledge to take 
the place of its substance, and it is this fact that often 
makes instruction so much less profitable than it ought to 
be. Real knowledge is always of the nature of insight 
and comprehension. Mathematics is a very trying sub- 
ject to many minds, and brings a sharp test. to all minds 
because it has so féw accidents, and progresses so exclu- 
sively by clear and complete apprehension. In history, 
on the other hand, the accidents are innumerable ; the 
names, the events, the dates, are the conspicuous frame- 
work over which the thoughts must clamber, as the vine 
along its trellis, and to which they are to bring the fresh- 
ness of their own life. Geography and history may 
therefore be most easily mistaught; the mind being 
occupied ‘with the mere landmarks and highways in 
connection with which events have gone forward, while 
missing entirely the events themselves in their signifi- 
cancy and power. This danger of superficial knowl- 
edge increases as the details of knowledge increase in 
number, and yet turn for their true meaning on the spirit 
of man. While art and literature cover a wide range of 


‘facts, these facts may all be known with very little insight 


into the principles and impulses involved. The moment 
we touch any high topic, all instruction is skillful in the 
degree in which it begets the penetrative vision neces- 
sary for the comprehension of the subject. The art of 
instruction will for this reason always be a fine art that 
will escape the rules of pedagogy, and may even be 
embarrassed by them. 

Now religion is a thing of tmaebiilabis accessories, 
yet of a marvelously subtile, expansive, and impenetrable 
substance. In its command, both of form and spirit, it 
is the crowning art among fine arts. Instruction, there- 
fore, in religion, is especially liable to be lost in a hope- 
less and aimless way among its own accidents, its histori- 
cal events, its critical interpretations, its doctrinal state- 
ments, and therein and thereby to lose the fresh breath of 
inspiration which should renew the life of those events 
and statements for the immediate fructification of each 
human soul. 

We have a long discipline in comprehending this rela- 
tion of the inner and outer before we reach the soul of 
man. Life, in all its forms, includes in its treatment the 
mechanical and the vital; the first. of no significance 
save as we make it an avenue to the second. Each form 
of life is something to be studied, understood, and 
treated by itself. Means are means in reference to it, 
while its mastery over them is more or less inscrutable. 

The living centre in religion is Christ. He is the in- 
earnation of the divine spirit and life to which we are 
to attain. All ‘insight, all vision, are directed towards 
him. The New Testament is constructed under the 
keenest spiritually artistic instinct. The four Gospels 
present, each from its own point of compass, the life of 
Christ. And it is the living Christ that all offer. His 
words of instruction, 
tion, and gather spiritual force from the persons who 
surround him and the events that press upon him. 
Here is an incarnation. There are no empty principles 
that have lost their force, and become dry and unintelli- 
gible by too long keeping. Words and actions and cir- 
cumstances are all in harmony, expound each other, and 
together build up and express divine character. Nowhere 
else is it more needful in instruction to direct the eye at 
once to the chief figure, and to allow it, after all research, 
to return thither, till the secret of this life is caught, and 
its invisible power felt. Historical criticism, fully .in 
order as it is, can settle nothing by itself. The questions 
must ever return, Is this life of Christ a divine life? 
is it & transcendent fact in the world’s history? Is it an 


rebuke, incitement, find explana-, 


| incarnation of the highest spiritual idea? These ques- 
' tions can only be answered by a study of the life itself, 

' and for that study we are better prepared than even the 
| disciples themselves. The life of Ohrist, as a living fact 
in its relation to individual characte? and the social wants 
|of men, suffers nothing from the interjection of two 
| thousand years, but gains rather. The mountain is not 
| better seen at its foot than from. the plain that stretches 
| away from it. 

We may thoughtlessly feel that the Gospels are put in 
peril by the necessary insufficiency and increasing insuf- 
ficiency of historical proof. This conviction overtakes us 
| because we are entangled in the accidents of knowledge, 
in its critical functions. 

It is not the true order of thought, that history sustains 
this personal, spiritual revelation of God, but that this 
revelation sustains histoty. The one thing to be thor- 
oughly understood is the inner force of the life of Christ. 
This remains an unchangeable possession, whose value 
can in no way be diminished. 

That such a constructive force has entered into the life 
of man, defined its proper direction, and indicated its 
inner power, is the one spiritual fact of all history. 
What is man? and What can he become ? are the inquiries 
which must réturn to him'in every portion of his career 
as he seeks to determine his spiritual whereabouts. It is 
those questions that receive a plain, empirical answer in 
the life of Christ, taking the human into fellowship with 
the divine. , 

What a sudden insight begotten of life-long experi- 
ence fell upon John the Baptist, leading him to exclaim, 
as he watched the Master, “Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” ‘To see Christ 
as the Lamb of God is to be made partaker of the 
spiritual life which is to overcome the sin of the world, 
which is to be the germ of that renovation by which the 
pure and holy shall displace in our thoughts and affec- 
tions the impure and unholy. Thus are we first led to 
Christ and then led by him. The converging point of 
all perspective in Christian instruction is the character of 
Christ in its living, concrete form. All is instruction 
which directs the eye comprehensively hither; nothing 
is instruction which falls short of this result. 

“See Rome and die” was an expression of the feeling 
begotten by the fulness of human achievement. Strong, 
grand, and proud as human life is on its basis of con- 
struction and action, it lifts the participant into no new 
life. It leaves him rather overwhelmed and weary with 
the multiplicity and grandeur of things which have little 
personal reference to himself. “See Rome and die” is 
virtually the injunction of an agnosticism which is de- 
lighted, yet dared, by human achievements, of which, 
after all, it can predict nothing. Rome in its majesty 


are*but leaves to be scattered by the winds. 

“See Christ and live” is the answering injunction of 
faith. And why live? Because, plainly, there are here 
inéxhaustible resources of life for us individually and 
collectively, upon which we are taught how to enter, but 
have not yet entered. Here is a new continent added to 
the old one, and we know that it is ours because it is dis- 
closed to us. ‘‘I am the light of the world;” and because 
the light of the woxld, our light. 

University of Wisconsin, 


THE TEACHERS’ MEETING: WHAT IT Is, 
AND WHAT IT SHOULD BE. 


BY J. H, COYLE, 


Our first Sunday-school was held in the church. That 
old church had great thick limestone walls and very small 
windows—as if to keep out the good as well as the bad— 
it was large enough to seat about six hundred people, its 
pews were without rep or paint, their backs were perpen- 
dicular, and high enough to prevent the preacher from 
watching the boys and girls. Within these walls the ten 
classes of five to seven each were scattered here and there, 
without uny order or plan except that each would locate 
as far from the other as it could. The teacher knelt 
on the seat of one pew with his chin projecting over its 
high back, talking to those he could see of his class in 
the adjoining pew. The office of superintendent was ro- 
tary, the male teachers taking it in turns. The services 
commenced at 9.30 A. M. The superintendent for the 
day opened with a hymn and a prayer, after which he 
proceeded to his class. The length of the session depended 


the graveyard awhile before church time. 
I was only a scholar in this school, but having a near 
relative who was one of the teachers, and, in his turn 





and power is its veneration, though the citizens of Rome | 





was the superintendent, I think I would have heard of 
their teachers’-meeting if they ever had one, but it never 
was spoken of. Andthe thought comes to me now, How 
could they have had oiie? for each teacher had his own 
lesson, and taught it his own way. 

This was a primitive Sunday-school. And the question 
was frequently asked, What is the need of a Sunday-school? 
or else, What does the Sunday-school need? Since that 
time many of its needs have been supplied, for the Sun- 
day-school work has become a Christian science, which 
must be studied by all who would engage in it, and large 
numbers of Christian people are thus engaged. The 
question, Is the Sunday-school needed? is not any longer 
asked ; but as the science becomes developed, other ques- 
tions are asked, among which is this one, What is the 
need of a teachers’-meeting? If you ask the provost of 
the university what is the need of a faculty meeting, he 
will give you a more intelligent answer to that question 
than I can give to this one. 

The teachers’-meeting is the faculty meeting of the 
Sunday-school. The superintendent is the provost ; with 
him the school is a daily thought, arid he often wants to 
consult his teachers. The teachers’-meeting is the ‘ place 
for that, all the details of the school need constant watch - 
ing, and none of them are uninteresting to the teachers. : 
In no place can this so well be done as in the téachers’- 
meeting. Then the social life in the school can hardly 
be overrated. The teachers’-meeting brings this out, for 
here all teachers become personally acquainted one with 
the other. Again, every teacher seems to think he has 
difficulties that no other one ever experiences, At the 
teachers’-meeting they hear that these trials are not pecu- 
liar toany one. In the teachers’-meeting each one, either 
by direct appeal or through the superintendent, has op- 
portunity to be helped in all these difficulties. 

The teachers’-meeting is the place to help each other 
and to get help in the study of the lesson for the coming 
Sunday; and this is accomplished just in proportion to 
the number of teachers who speak out and tell what they 
know. It is therefore a duty that each teacher should 
attend and give the result of his home study. 

As the primitive Sunday-school could do without the 
teachers’-meetiag of our day, so we in these middle ages 
of the Sunday-school era may do without the teachers’- 
meeting that is to be. That meeting will be composed 
of the teachers of a graded Sunday-school.. ref sm 
all be active Christian men and women. They ocr am 
passed through the Pastor’s normal class, ha 
examined in their knowledge of the Bible ind in 
of questioning. 

The highest classes will be composed of scholars old or 
young who are members of the church. At the teachers’- 
meeting the teachers will report who of their classes have 
recently professed faith in Christ, and there the transfer 
of those scholars will be made. This meeting will be 
presided over by a superintendent who has learned to 
govern himself, and who by a holy life will command the 
respect of thé entire school, whose deportment in school 
and elsewhere will be such as to make his teachers love 
to meet him in the teachers’-meeting. His great aim in 
life will be to win souls to Christ, and in the teachers’- 
meeting he will never tire urging this upon his teachers. 
He will have been solemnly installed into his office as 
much as we now install the pastor of the church. 

Let us enter this teachers’-meeting, and learn from it 
some of the needs in our day. The hour has not quite 
arrived, but nearly all the teachers are there. The con- 
versation you hear is about their classes or about the les- 
son. Now the superintendent has come, and all is quiet ; 
the short devotional meeting in form. differs but little 
from ours, but the spirit is better. It ig true devotion, 
sincere worship. When the lesson study is called for, nearly 
every one has a question to ask which has puzzled him 
in his home study, or else he is asking how best to 
apply some truth. All are in earnest to learn for them- 
selves, and also tv learn how best to impart the truth to 
others. 

After a hymn of praise and a prayer, the teachers are 
called upon in turn to give their experience in the class 
on the preceding Sunday. One teacher tells with joy 
how much interest the scholars seemed to take in the 
lesson, and how anxious one or two of them were to know 
more about one of the points in the lesson, and how dis- 


a 


; appointed all seemed when the bell called the lesson to a 


] 


| close. Another tells of a scholar who has long wanted to 


; become a Christian, and reads a note received from that 
upon the interest the officer of the day found in the lesson. | 


Sometimes we were dismissed while the people were com- | 


ing into church ; at other times we had time to gothrough prayed for the conversion of her scholars, but none of 


| them are ready to come to Christ. 


scholar, saying, ‘“‘ The question is settled, and I am saved.” 
Another with trembling voice, tells how long she has 


“Won’t you pray for 
my class?” ghe says, “ Yes, we will,” the superintendent 
replies ; and again he leads all to the throne in behalf of 
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that teacher and her class. Then some one sings, “ Blest 
be the tie that binds,” and all sing with him. 

This teachers’-meeting is not held after the church 
prayer-meeting. One entire evening each week is as 
little as they can afford to give it. 

Dear fellow-teachers, is this drawing the reins with too 
much tension? Perhaps so, for our day; but ere the 
second centennial of Robert Raikes’s school comes, you 
and I from the portals above will see teachers’-meetings of 
this character. 

The Sunday-school work is not of a retrograding kind. 
The Sunday-school of to-day is not only more attractive, 
but more spiritual, than when we were scholars, and this 
will continue to increase as the years roll by. Now 
with this fact existing that all good schools have teachers’- 
meetings, most surely the other way of putting it is no 
less a fact, namely, All teachers’-meetings tend to make 
better Sunday-schools. Therefore, I conclude the need 
of a teachers’-meeting is equal to the need of a Sunday- 
school, The more spirituality among the teachers, the 
more they need the teachers’-meeting ; and the more the 
teachers feel the need of a teachers’-meeting, the more 
spiritual the Sunday-school becomes. 

In short, the need of having a teachers’-meeting is 
equal to the need of having better teaching in our Sunday- 
schools. And the great need to bring about better teach- 
ing is more of the love of Christ in the hearts of teachers. 





THE SHEKINAH. 
BY THE REV. JOHN ©. HILL. 


The tabernacle did not come into existence as an iso- 
lated element of God’s plan, It was one stage in the 
development of an idea which we find at Eden, and which 
only receives its complete development when the Paradise 
lo&t has been regained. There are three elements essen- 
tial to religion—that which religates man to God. In 
the earlier dispensations these are made very plain by 
symbols. The first is God, whose presence was symbol- 
ized by light. The second is God’s dwelling-place or 
sanctuary, a place separated, sanctified from the rest of 
the world, a holy place shut off from sinful things. The 
third is the means by which the sinner can find access to 
this holy place. It would be interesting to go through 
the word and note how these elements were made known 
and fulfilled in the various dispensations; but this article 
will treat only of the first. 

In Eden, God and man were in perfect communion, Man 
was in the presence of the Lord.. Sin entered. And so 
God drove out the man, and placed (shekanized or taber- 
nacled) at the east of Eden cherubim and a flaming sword 
(a self-moving or an involving flame). Here we have the 
first mention of a set of symbols that were to be used for 
four thousand years to indicate God’s presence. There 
is a unity in the symbolism of the Bible. We do not find 
oil, for instance, signifying God’s displeasure in one place, 
and consecration through the Spirit in another, The 
same is true of water, light, bread, incense, and blood. 
That this flame was the symbol of the presence of God is 
placed beyond doubt by the mention of the presence of the 
cherubim, Whenever we have the cherubim mentioned, 
it is always in connection with God’s presence. They are 
the attendants on the divine Majesty. That this place— 
the entrance to Eden—was regarded as the place where 
God’s presence was manifested, we have other indications. 
“The presence of the Lord” seemed to have had a defi- 
nite location. “Cain went out from the presence of the 
Lord” (Gen. 4: 16). From the time of Adam until we 
come to Moses, we find many allusions that indicate that 
there was some place that was held sacred above all others 
by God’s people. In Acts 7: 2, 3, we are told that the 
glory of the Lord appeared unto Abraham, Some one 
says that Abraham's history is little more than a suc- 
cession of theophanies; and these were frequently by 
symbol, as when “asmoking furnace and a burning lamp” 
passed between the pieces of the sacrifice. Is not this the 
symbol that was tabernacled between the cherubim at 
Eden? Ifat Eden we find God’s presence symbolized by 
a flame, and then in the tabernacle and the temple the 
same symbol manifested, between the cherubim, it leads 
to the presumption that all these manifestations were of 
the same character. This argument holds good in 
the caseof Jacob at the place he called Beth-El. Why so 
call it? Because it was evident from the manifestation of 
the well-known symbol that God’s presence was there, 
and so he called it the House of God. 

Moses is to be called to the deliverance of God’s peo- 
ple. God appears to him. How? What would we ex- 
pect? That he would appear in the same way in which 
he bad manifested his presence before, in a flame, in 

ight, in the brightness of his glory, And in this way 
we do find him appearing in the midst of the bush. 
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Moses leads the people out of Egypt, and at the border 
of the sea the well-known symbol of the divine presence 
appears again in the pillar of fire, And this symbol of 
Jehovah’s presence and glory remained with them. At 
Sinai, the Lord appeared in fire. 

Another step, and we find the glorious tabernacle 
(mishkan in Hebrew; from shakan, to dwell) erected in 
obedience to the commandment: “ Make me a sanctuary, 
that J may dwell among them.” And so we can say that 
the shekinah is the symbol of Jehovah’s presence. This 
symbol. also shekanized in the temple; but it was de- 
signed by God as a temporary thing, There was to bea 
more perfect manifestation of the divine glory among 
men, 

The time came when God left the temple, and left only 
the memories of what once had been. His people, how- 
ever, were consoled by the word of the prophets that 
the rebuilt temple should yet be filled with Jehovah’s 
glory, and that the glory of the latter house should be 
greater than the former. He is to return, Jehovah is 
yet to dwell on the earth among his people; but not in 
the manner the people expected. They were disap- 
pointed for Centuries. But hope was kept alive by the 
promise “The Lord whom ye seek shall come suddenly 
to his temple,” and so the people were kept, for an age 
almost, in this state of daily expectancy, waiting for the 
coming of the Lord once more to his temple. 

He came. The Word who was God “ became flesh, 
and tabernacled (marg.)* among us, (and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) 
full of grace and truth.” For in him dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily. Thus in the tabernacle 
of flesh the shekinah appeared in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. And it is not uninteresting to notice the 
various appearances that were manifested in the gospel 
history, and in the Acts, that seem to indicate the continu- 
ance of the same old symbol, Was it not the shekinah of 
old that appeared to the shepherds? It was “the glory 
of the Lord,” and that was the phrase used in the old 
covenant, May not the star in the east also be regarded 
as the same? Some have regarded the appearance “like 
as a dove” ai the baptism asthe shekinah. 

But “the temple ”’ of His body was only designed as a 
temporary dwelling-place for the glory. He went back 
from whence he came, but before he left he said, “It is 
expedient for you that I go away.” Why? Because he 
was to give way to his people. They were to constitute 
the temple, to take the place of his body. The shekinah 
came upon the church at Pentecost. “Cloven tongues 
like as of fire . . . satupon each of them, and they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost.” What was this but the 
glory of the Lord coming down and filling the temple, 
a repetition of the scene at the dedications? 

The glory of the Lord has now come down to dwell 
with his people forever. He shall abide with you, He 
shall be in you. Ye are the temple of God. Your bodies 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost. The Lord has thus 
become enshrined in a living temple, the church, and in 
the person of each believer. What athought! Let us 
take heed that we defile not the temple. 


*Itis thought by some that skenoo, Greek, “to tabernacle,” is ety- 
mologically connected with shakan, 


THE DEACON’S TITHE. 


BY ADA CARLETON, 


They had a new minister at Seabrook. Old Parson 
Thornleigh, who had kept the flock for forty years, had 
gone to his long home; and in his stead had come an 
honest, plain-spoken young divine, with an earnest, fear- 
less eloquence of his own. And now the worn door-stone 
of the little gray church on the hill was once more 
trodden by feet which hal long been strangers to it, The 
minister boarded, having no family, at Deacon Larrabee’s. 

“ FHe’s the least bit uncertain on some points,” said the 
deacon, leaning on his hoe-haud!e and talking across the 
fence to his neighbor Gray, who leaned on his hoe-han- 
dle to listen,—“ a bit uncertain. But I like him—lI do, 
no mistake; and I believe the Lord’s going to bless us 
through him!” 

“Amen!” was Neighbor Gray’s hearty response. 

They hoed a dozen hills of corn in silence, their hoes 
keeping time to the merry song of a bird in the orchard. 
Then Mr. Gray paused to wipe the perspiration from his 
face. 

“This hot weather’s liable to make sickness,” said he. 
“T suppose you’ve heard that one of the Widow Sperry’s 
boys is down with a fever?” 

“Sho! now you don’t say so!” exclaimed the deacon, 
commiseratingly. ‘Make it hard for her, won’t it?” 

“Yes, particularly when she’s so lately lost her cow. 
I’ve been saying that we’d all ought to take hold and 
make it up to her, If]’d more than one cow on my 
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place I wouldn’t stand to talk long, now, I tell you; but 
I lost my two best ones last spring. If I hadn’t—” 

It might have been unintentional, that sudden facing 
about as Mr. Gray threw his glance toward the hill pas- 
ture where his neighbor’s herd of cows was quietly feed- 
ing. At all events, the deacon could scarcely help 
noticing the action. And he understood its purport. An 
uneasy flush mounted to his face as he struck vigorously 
into the next hill. 

“She ought to have kept her cow out of the road. 
My cattle never get into the mill-pond and drown. If 
they should, I wouldn’t expect anybody to make ’em up 
tome. She’d no more call, had the widow, to let her 
cow run, than I’d have to turn my whole drove out.” 

“It’s a pretty hard case, nevertheless,” said Mr. Gray. 

And then the fragmentary conversation, tossed piece- 
meal back and forth across the fence as the neigh- 
bors went steadily on with their work, drifted into indif- 
ferent channels. 

There had been an interested listener to the colloquy 
narrated above. On the shady side of the wall which 
separated Deacon Larrabee’s orchard and cornfield sat, 
book in hand, the Rev. Mr. Weston. He arose, as the 
chat which floated to his hearing began to be of crops 
aud haying, and walked slowly away along the orchard 
path with a thoughtful smile upon his face. 

That night when the deacon took the shining milk- 
pails from the dresser and proceeded to the farm-yard, 
the young clergyman followed him, He stood leaning 
against the bars, watching the yellow stars come out in 
the sky, and looking abroad over the deacon’s possessions, 
shadowy now, but substantial enough by daylight. 

“ You are a prosperous man, deacon.” 

A smile of supreme satisfaction overspread the deacon’s 
countenance as he stood for a moment patting the sleek 
neck of a fayorite cow. 

“Well, yes,” said he; “but I’ve made myself. A pig 
and a pitchfork, sir, was all I had to begin with.” 

“‘ How does your neighbor Gray get along?” 

“Gray? well, truth to tell, he’ll never be forehanded 
if he lives to the age of Methuselah. He’s a hard-work; 
ing man enough, but why ’tis I can’t tell you; there’s 
never a poor creature comes into our town that doesn’t 
head direct for John Gray’s. Must be instinct teaches 
’em ; for he gives to ’em all, deserving or not. I believe 
he’d take the coat off his back if ’twas needed. He’sa 
good neighbor—a good neighbor; but he’ll never get 
anything, to speak of, ahead.” 

“*But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal,’” quoted the minister. 

“Yes, yes; but, if I mind me right, the good Book 
says something too about providing first for one’s own 
household,—eh?” 

Mr. Weston smiled. 
that effect,” said he. 

“ And,” went on the deacon, a little triumphantly, “if 
Neighbor Gray would give a certain portion—” 

“A tithe?” interpolated the minister. 

“ And not go beyond that,” continued Deacon Larra- 
bee, “‘he’d be better off in one respect, and no worse off 
in the other, to my thinking. I don’t believe in—in 
indiscriminate giving.” 

“Nor do I,” was the quiet rejoinder. Then there was 
silence while Deacon Larrabee filled another pail with 
snowy foam, 

“How many cows have you, deacon?” 

“Ten,” answered the deacon, with a pardonable pride 
showing itself in voice and feature; “and it’s the finest 
herd in our county. They’re grade Jerseys.” 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Weston, a little absently. Then, 
after a slight pause, “ Deacon Larrabee, I overheard the 
conversation between you and your neighbor Gray this 
morning, relating to Mrs. Sperry and her misfortunes. 
Poor lady! she does need substantial sympathy. Can- 
not you afford to lend a tithe of your cows to the Lord?” 

“ Which means that I give one of them to the widow,” 
uttered the deacon, with a wry face. “No, sir; I’m 
afraid I can’t, She wanted to buy one the other day, but 
I told her I'd none to spare. It was all owing to care- 
lessness that she lost her cow, and I don’t believe in up- 
holding improvidence, Get to going on that Jway, and 
we'd all be on the town farm before we knew it.” 

Mr. Weston wore a thoughtful countenance, yet a 
gleam of something like amusement lighted up his eyes. 

“ Will you sell me one'of your cows?” he asked. 

“I—I have no need of the money now,” replied the 
deacon hesitatingly, 

The minister continued: “I heard you say this morn- 
ing that you would be glad to give a good man extra 
wages to help you through your haying, but that you 
were afraid it would be difficult to procure the needful 
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assistance at any price. Will you take me, and let me 
pay for the cow in that way?” 

A twinkle, both genial and quizzical, dawned in the 
deacon’s gray eyes. For a moment he studied the young 
minister attentively. He was not at all what his neigh- 
bors would have denominated free-handed, yet he had a 
just appreciation of the quality of beneficence in other 
people. Neither was he a hard man at heart. It was 
only that the prosperity which had attended his every 
undertaking caused him to look upon the lack of it ina 
neighbor's affairs as an entirely unnecessary evil,—one 
which prudence and forethought might overcome. Now 
he shook his petitioner’s hand heartily. 

“Tt’sa bargain,” said he. When will you take the 
cow off my hands?” 

“ To-night, if you will lend me your assistance,” was 
the ready response. 

“ Better take one of those I haven’t milked,” said the 
deacon, with a smile, “and save me that trouble.” 

Accordingly, a little time later, the minister, accom- 
panied by the deacon, led his recent acquisition down the 
farm-house lane, and away along the thoroughfare of the 
sleepy little hamlet to the tiny cottage where dwelt Mrs. 
Sperry and her brood. There they fastened the animal 
to a convenient post, rapped softly, and departed, with 
the peaceful consciousness which attends upon a worthy 
deed resting upon one of them, at least, as a mantle. 

Next morning when the deacon, hoe on shoulder, was 
leaving his door-yard for his corn-field, he encountered 
Mrs. Sperry. Her eyes were red, as with long watching or 
weeping, and her thin lips trembled with the emotion 
which she vainly endeavored to conceal. 

She put out both hands to him. “Deacon Larrabee,” 
said she, “I have come to thank you, and to ask your 
forgiveness. Oh, I have had such hard thoughts of you! 
—how cruelly hard only God knows—and my own heart. 
Why, I almost came to pray that some dreadful misfor- 
tune might overtake you!—and all because you would not 
sell me the cow you meant to give me.” 

“ T—really—I—” began the deacon. The situation 
' was a most embarrassing one, and rendered doubly so by 
the knowledge that beside the open window of the room 
appropriated to his library the minister was sitting, no 
doubt enjoying the conversation in the fullest measure. 
“ Really, Mrs. Sperry—I—” 

“Now, don’t try to deny it,” laughed the widow, a 
little nervously. “I know the cow, Deacon Larrabee; 
and—” she laughed again—“I am bowed down with 
contrition, to think of my unjust feelings towards you. 
But I shall always pray that you may prosper, hereafter, 
deacon; for Iam sure you will have a good account of 
your stewardship for the Master,” 

The deacon mopped his scarlet face in sore perplexity, 
How could he confess that the gifts was none of his? 
Yet there really seemed no other way of escape from the 
one-horned dilemma in which he found himself, unless— 

Well, the widow’s generous thanks were very pleasant 
to hear; and after a momentary deliberation the old dea- 
con’s good sense and genuine manliness came to the 
fore. Heonly wished that the happy thought had been 
his, the charity his own spontaneous deed, 

“T am glad if the gift pleases you, Mrs. Sperry,” said 
he, shaking her proffered hand; “and now, please say no 
more about it. Go into the house and see the woman. 
I’)] warrant she has a glass of jelly for the sick boy.” 

To Mr. Weston later on he said with a laugh, and 
a jocular twinkle in his eye, “I’ve hired my man, and 
shall not need you; so we’ll shake hands and call it 
square. I think that’s what I meant to do all the while, 
though I wasn’t realiy sensible of it, But I'll tell you 
one thing, Brother Weston, I don’t believe the next tithe 
will come so hard.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
A LESSON FROM LIFE. 


BY LILIAN F, WELLS, 


“ Crane’s Corners” was the name given to a score of 
houses, a church, a “tavern,” two stores, and a black- 
smith-shop, all clustered cosily together at the foot of the 
mountain, just where two broad highways crossed each 
other. For some time before the time of this story, the 
blacksmith-shop at the Corners had been occupied by a 
man who was good at his trade, but bad in his life. His 
lips were as well accustomed to oaths as his brawny arm 
was to swing the hammer; he was very often at the bar 
of the “ Eagle,’ just across the way, which probably 
accounted, in part, for his violent fits of passion, in which 
it was often dangerous to go near him. 

His name was Moses Black,—which the boys had 
changed to “ Black Moses ;” but its owner was very far 





from resembling “ the meekest man.” The Crane’s Cor- 
ners’ boys were enough like a good many other boys not 
to lose the chance “ Black Moses” gave them of teasing 
and tormenting him by all sorts of tricks, just for the 
fun of seeing him fly into arage. The boys called it fun, 
What would you call it who are reading this, my lads? 
What do you suppose God would call it? 

At last, much to the relief of all the good people in 
Crane’s Corners, “ Black Moses” packed up his goods 
and left the place a month or so before this story begins, 
and the man who next rented theshop was as different 
from him as one man could be from another. He was 
very tall, with great broad shoulders, and arms and hands 
that looked as if they might have hurled Goliath’s spear 
with perfect ease. He seemed to be about fifty years old, 
his hair was gray, and he had a short gray beard; his 
face—well, it certainly wasn’t a handsome face, but it was 
something better. No one ever saw a kinder face, and 
one could tell by simply looking at him that he was to 
be trusted, that his heart was pure, and that his life 
had been true and upright. His name was Zachary 
Armstrong; but, wherever he went, people fell into the 
habit of calling him “Uncle Zack,” and he had not been 
at Crane’s Corners a week before “ Uncle Zack” was the 
only name by which he was known. 

After the shop was in full working order again, the 
boys waited a day or two, and then began playing tricks on 
Uncle Zack as they had done on “ Black Moses,” expecting 
the same results. But never were boys more disappointed 
in their expectations. Uncle Zack seemed. to enjoy 
the joke, whether he did really or not, and laughed the 
longest and most heartily of them all. The next day, 
after school, they tried it again, and were again disap- 
pointed. And this time Uncle Zack invited them all 
into the shop, and told them to help themsélves to as 
many apples as they wanted. 

“T like boys, you see,” said he, heartily. “It don’t 
plague me to have ’em around as it does some folks. I 
remember so well when I was a boy that I know just how 
boys feel. I wish you’d just look in and see me when- 
ever you can. I'd like it first-rate.” 

The boys were completely won, and no day passed after 
that without one or more of them stopping to “look in” 
at Uncle Zack. And sometimes, when they had been 
sent to the store, they “looked in” so long that their 
mothers thought the sugar or starch or soap was a good 
while coming. 

One afternoon, as the whole troop of them rushed out 
of the school-house, which stood about a quarter of 
a mile from “the Corners,” they saw an old man passing 
whom they had never seen: before. His clothes were old 
‘and ragged, his eyes dim and bloodshot, his white hair 
hung about his shoulders in long, ragged lots, his face 
was haggard, and of a sickly, purplish hue, his limbs 
tottered, his whole body shook and trembled, and, alto- 
gether, he was a pitiable sight. 

The boys ran after him, laughing and pointing at him, 
calling him “old rag-bag,” “old shaky,” “ rickety-bones,” 
andsoon. The old man went on as fast as he could, 
evidently trying to get away from his tormentors; but 
the boys followed, still keeping up their cruel jokes and 
inventing names which they seemed to think very funny, 
until they reached the Corners. Here the old man 
stopped, looked about him, and then turned into Uncle 
Zack’s shop, the boys, whooping and jeering, close behind 
him. 

“Look here, Uncle Zack!” shouted one. “ You’ve 
got a visitor, Ain’t he a fine old gent, though?” 

“ Wonder where he got his elegant suit of clothes?” 
cried another, 

“Say, old blue-nose, what gave you such a nice com- 
plexion? ” called out a third. 

“ Here, boys; let’s put him out,” cried the first speaker. 
““T guess Uncle Zack’s mad at us for bringing such an 
old shack in here. Lend a hand, now!” 

“Boys, stop! Don’t one of you dare to touch him!” 

The boys drew back. They had never heard Uncle 
Zack speak in such a deep, angry tone; and they would 
not have thought his face could grow so white, and his 
kind, gray eyes so awfully stern, He led the poor, trem- 
bling old man gently to a seat; then, standing with one 
hand on the other’s shoulder, he said, quietly : 

“ Boys, this is my brother, Edward Armstrong.” 

The boys, dumb with astonishment and shame, stood 
looking at the two men, and, for what seemed a long 
time, nobody said a word. The shop was perfectly still, 
except the faint noise of the dying fire. At last, one of 
the boys nearest the door turned to go away. 

“Wait a minute, Will Hastings,” said Uncle Zack. 

Will stopped. 

“ Boys,” —the anger was gone from Uncle Zack’s voice 





now, and his eyes were growing kind again,—“ I’m sure 





you wouldn’t have treated him-so if you had known he 
was my brother; but I’m more sorry than I can tell to 
think you’d treat anybgdy’s brother so. He has only 
been here a few days, and to-day was so pleasant I had 
him go out for a walk, I never thought he might be 
abused, If anybody had told me you boys would have 
abused him, I should have said, ‘ I don’t believe it.’ But 
I feel very sure you'll never doit again. Edward, you’ll 
forgive the boys this time, won’t you?” 

“ Yes, yes, of course. They didn’t mean any harm,” 
replied the old man, with a pitiful sort of smile. 

“ And tell them about yourself, too; will you?” ashed 
Uncle Zack. 

“ Yes; oh, yes, I will, and glad, too. It'll bemdesson 
to’em, perhaps. I wasn’t such an ‘old shack’ always, 
boys, I can tell you. I was the oldest one of the family, 
and the smartest one, they said. Handsome, too, I wax, | 
though maybe you won’t believe it. ‘My father said I 
should have as good a chance as any bey in the land; so 
he worked and saved, and so did'the rést,—father was a 
carpenter, and there was six of us children,—and I went 
away to school to fit for college. I studied hard and got 
on well for a year or two; then I got in with a bad set of 


fellows, and began to drink a little. From drinking a . 


little I got to drinking a good deal, and acted so bad 
that I came near being expelled. Father said I should 
come home and learn his trade if I didn’t behave, so I 
made up my mind to do better. I stuck to that till I 
went to college, and there I got into bad company again, 
and went on worse than ever, till I had to leave. Father 
said he couldn’t do any more for me,—I’d most. broke 
his heart with my bad ways, when he’d worked so hard 
for me,—and now I must take care of myself. He didn’t 
send me away from home; that wasn’t like father, was 
it, Zack ?—but I must earn my own living. I wish now 
I'd stayed and learned the carpenter’s trade along with 
father ; but then I thought I was too good for that. I 
went to the city, and got a place in a store; but I didn’t 
keep it long, for I kept on dtimking. I went from one 
thing to another, doing whatever I could, till I got a 
place as bar-tender in a | “It was a poor, dirty 
place, that I don’t believe any of you would want to go 
into, but I stayed there a good while. I was about, 
twenty-five when I went there, and I’m sixty now, I’ve 
been what folks call a loafer, and I’ve just managed to 
get enough to live on. I’ve never been the least good to 
anybody, but I s’pose I’ve done &@ good deal of harm. 
My brother Zack here had tried to help me ever so 
many times, but he wouldn’t do anything for me unless 
I’d quit drinking. - I wouldn’t do that, and so I went on. 
Three years ago he made up his mind he’d save me if 
there | any such thing as doing it. He started 
out to look for me. It took him a géod while to 
find me; but he did find me at last, one night when 
I’d just been put out of a bar-room into the street. 
It was awful cold, and I should have froze to death if he 
hadn’t found me. He took me to one of those ’sylums 
where they cure folks of drinking, and I stayed there a 
year. I thought I was cured, but I found out I wasn’t; 
I got bad again, and then Zack came after me the same 
as before, and put me back into the ’sylum. I’ve only 
been out a little while, and Zack wrote to me to come 
here and stay with him as long as I live. And now see 
whatI am! Zack, he never would touch liquor, and see 
what he is. Look at him and me, boys, and see which 
of us two you’d rather be. You can be which you’re a 
mind to. Take your choice now, for now’s your time. 

The old man rose feebly to his feet, and stood beside 
his brother, It was the most impressive temperance 
lecture which those boys could have had. The poor, 
miserable wreck of a man; and Uncle Zack, such a true 
man, through and through, looking so strong and grand 
beside his brother. 

The boys’ eyes all turned to Uncle Zack, with a look 
of great respect and admiration. 

“ That’s right, that’s right,” said the older man, giving 
a nod of approval. “I knew you wouldn’t any of you 
want to be like me. I don’t intend to drink another drop 
as long as I live, but my life’s all gone now, and I never 
can be any use. But Zack is good for thirty or forty 
years yet; and mind, boys, it’ll be all your own fault if 
you ain’t every one of you as good as he is. If you want 
to be like me you can do it by drink; if you want to be 
like Zack, don’t you never touch a drop of liquor—not 
one drop—lI say, not one drop /” 

The old man’s voice was husky and tremulous, and, his 
teeth being nearly all gone, he pronounced his words 
very queerly; but no orator ever had a more attentive 
audience. The boys didn’t feel like laughing at all, but 
looked at the two brothers with very sober faces. They 
learned a lesson that day which some of them, at least, 
never forgot, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Third rgatoet 1881.| 


1, Jaly 3.—Israel in Egypt...... 

2 Saly 10-The Coming Deliverer é 
3, July 17,—The Gall of Moses.....4-- 2+. naeeestetrenncernreree 
. Tuly 7A.—Moses and Aaron. 





a 


5. July 31.—Moses and the Magicians. . BWI Ai 6X tvld Exod. 7:87 | withthe rulers of the king’s work, offered willingly, 1 Chron, 29: 
6. August 7,-The, PASBOVER.---+.--90---¢+----nernrrmaneensnrs Exod. 1%: 1-14 | 6,And some of the chief of the fathers, when they came to 
7. August 14,—The Red Sea......--..--«-csse----eeeee6 .. Exod. 14: 19-27 

8. August 21.—The Mantia.......-...-....0+0++- 4-20 02- eee eee Bxod, 1611-8 
9. ADgust 28.—The Command ments,,.04- << ..+0.0--4+-+----- Exod. 2: t-1l 
10. September 4.—The Commandments...........---------- Exod, 2: 12-21 
11, September 11.—Idolatry Punished .............-.. «0+... Exod. 32: 2-35 
12. September 18.— Review of the Lessons. 

13. September 25.—Tem perance .. .1.+---- 06 rrecnagedeooeereen4 1 Cor. 9: 22-27 


t Rourth Quarter, 1881. | 


Ce!) ee ee Exod, 35; 25-35 


2 October 9.—The rnacie... 


3. October 16.—The Biirnt cae tas sranmarenae st 1: 1-14 
4. October 24.—-The Peaee Offering, ....-.-------.0-+-+0--eeee-- Lev. 7: 11-18 
5. October 30.—Nadab and Abthu.......... .-. a, pocsee Lev. 10: 1-l 
6. November 6.—The Day of Atonement --..............---. Lev. 16: 16-80 
7. November 18,—The Fekst of Tabernacles... Lev, 23: 33-44 
4 November 20.—The Year of Jubilee.. aetpe-cpeeens on- L@V, 25; &17 
9. November 27.—The Serpent in tus wilderness... Nam. 21: 1-9 
10, December 4.—Balaam .....-.-. 2. ...-..+- boddde dids Lbdti. Num, %: 10-19 
11. December 1. -Last Days of Mones cepoancetebocbedes <4o- Deut. 82: 44-52 
12, December 18,—Review of the Lessons. 

13, ee oo SROLUI LR . LSA Le Tea. 9: 6,7 
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“LESSON 1, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1881. 


Title: PREE ) GIVING. 
GOLDEN TEXT: Gov vere ‘« CHEBRFUL GiVER.—2 Or. 9: 


0 tnt A Willing Service. 


ni Ready Hands, v.25, 2 


bail a en Hands, vy. 27 rag. 
| Gi Shited Heonits '. cm 


HOME, READINGS. 


Monday, September 26% Exod. 35 : 25-35. A willing service, 
Tuesday, September WisAets 9: 36-43. A. woman's ready 


Wednesday, September 28;.2. Thess, 3: 7-13. An apostle’s 
ready hands, 


Thursday, September 90 : Mark 12: 41-44. A widow’s open 
hands. 

Fridajj, ‘Septehiber 30 2'Cor. 8: 1-15. 
hands, 

Saturday, October 1 Acts 19: 23-28. Skilled hands for idols, 

Sunday, October 2: # Sheen. 2: 3-14.. Skilled hands for the 


temple, 

LESSON , TEXT. 
(Exodus 35% 26-35.) 

26, And all the women that were wise hearted did spin with 
their hands; and brought that whieh they had spuny both of 
blue, and of, purple, and of scarlet, and of fine linen, . , 
26, And all the women whose heart stirred them up in wis- 
dom spun goats’ hair, 
27. And the rulers brought onyx stones, and stones to be set, 
for the ephod, and for the breastplate’; 
28. And spice, and oil for the light, and for the anointing 
oil, and for the sweet incense. 
29. Theichildren of Israel brought a willing offering unto 
the. LORD, every man and woman, whose heart made them 
willing to bring for all manner of work, which the LorD had 
commanded to be made by the hand of Moses, 
30, And. Moses said unto the children of Israel, See, the 


The believer’s open 


LORD hath called by name Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of | 


Har, of the tribe of Judah ; 
31, And he hath filled him with the spirit of God; in wisdom, 
in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 


workmaaiehip > 


oft, dou Gericg:oumions works, 40) work im :gobd, and in _with understanding, of Huram my father’s, the son of a wo- | 


bali and.in brass, 
. And jin the cutting of stones, to set them, and in carving | 

Py ae, to make any manner of cunning work, 
34. And he hath put in his heart that Hy may teach, both he, 
and Aholiib, the'son Of Ahisainach, of the tribe of Dan. 
35. Them hath he filled with wisdom of ‘heart, to work all 
manner of work, of the engraver, and of the canning workman, 
and of the embroiderer, in blue; and in purple, in scarlet, and 
in fine linen, and of the weaver, even of them that do any 
work, and of those that devise poneine work. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Exod. 35: 25. Women that were wise-hearted——Thou 
shalt speak to all that are wise hearted, whom I have filled 
with the spirit of wisdom, that they may make Aaron’s gar- 
ments to:consecrate him. Exod. 28: 3..——Every wise woman 
buildeth,her house. Proy. 14: 1.——-A woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised, Prov. 31: 30.——Those women 
which laboured with me in the gospel . , . whose names are in 
the book of life. Phil. 4: 3 

Did spin with their hands,-——-Where the women wove hang- 
ings for the grove. 2 Kings 23: 7 She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff... . She maketh 
fine linen and selleth it; and delivereth girdles unto the mer- 
chants. Prov. 31: 





weeping, and shewing the coats and garments which Dorcas 
made, while she was with them. Acts 9: 39. 


the house of the Lord which is at Jerusalem, offered freely for 


phd irc Sb -. Bxod. 4: 1-16 | joiced, for that they offered willingly, becatse’ with perfect 





Exod. 26: 7 





the house of God to set it up in his place. Ezra 2: 68. 
Brought. onyx stones.—-And. onyx. stones, and stones to 
be set for, the ephod, and for the breastplate. Exod. 35: 9, 
——And they with whom precious stones were found gave 
them to the treasure of the house of the Lord, by the hand of 
Jehiel the Gershonite. 1 Chron. 29: 8. 


V. 29. Whose heart made them willing —The people re- 


heart they offered willingly to the Lord:'and David the king 
also rejoiced with greatjoy. «... Who am I, and what is my 
people, that, we should. be able to offer so willingly after this 
sort? for all things come of thee,, and. of thine own have we 
given thee... ....Asfor me, in the uprightness of my heart I 
haye willingly offered all these things. 1 Chron. 29: 9, 14, 17. 
\—My heart is toward the governors of Israel, aa offered 
themselves willingly among the people. 
do this thing willingly, I have a reward. 1 Cor. 9: 17.—— 
Every man according ‘as he purposeth in his heart; so léet him 
give; not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth’ a. cheer- 
ful giver. 2 Cor. 92:7: 

Which the Lord had commanded.» Ye shall not add to the 
word which I command you, neithér shall ye diminish aught 
trom it, that ye may keep the commandment of the Lord your 
God which I command you. _Deut.4: 2 e shall ‘observe 
to do all the statutes and,judgments which I set before you this 
day. Deut. 11: 32.——Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you. Matt. 28: 20. 

V. 31. Filled him with the spirit of God.——King Solomon 
sent and fetched Hiram Out of Tyre... . 4 And he was filled 
with wisdom, and understanding, and cunning to work all 
\works in brass. 1 Kings 7: 13, 14.——The spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might; the spirit.of knowledge and 
of the fear of the, Lord. Isa. 11: 2-71 thank my God 
always on your behalf, for the grace,of God which is given you 
-by Jesus Christ ;, that in every thing ye are enriched by him, 
in all utterance, and in all knawledge. 1 Cor. 1: 4,5.——The 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal. 1 Cor. 12: 7. 


V. 34. Hath put it in his heart.——Blessed be the Lord God 
of our fathers, which hath put such a thing as this in the 
king’s heart, to’ beautify the house of the Lord which is in 
| Jerusalem. Ezra 7: 27.——Neither told fany man whatmy God 
|had put in my heart to do at Jerusalem: Neh. 2: 12.—This 
also cometh forth from the Lord of hosts,, which is wonderful 
in counsel, and excellent in, working. Isa,.28: 29.——Accord- 
ing to the grace of God which is given unto me, as a wise 
masterbuilder, I have laid the foundation, and another buildeth 
‘thereon. 1 Cor. 3: 10.—Now, there are diversities of gifts, 
but the same spirit. . . . All these worketh that one and the 
selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will. 
1 Cor. 12: 4, 11.—Every good gift‘and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the’ Father of lights, ~with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow. of turning. James 
4,17, 
That he may teach.——-For Ezra had prepared his heart to 
seek the law of the, Lord, and. to do it, and to teach in Israel 
statutes and judgments... Ezra 7; 10.——-The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek ; . to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord. Isa. 61: 1, 2 


Of the tribe of Dan.——I have sent a cunning man, endued 








man of the daughters of Dan, and his father was ‘a man of 
Tyre, skilful . . . to find out every device which shall be put 
to him, with thy cunning men, and’with the canning men of 
jmy lord David thy father. 2 Chron, 2: 13, 14. 
Vi 36. Milled with wisdom of heart.+~—Behold, I have done 
according to thy word): Joy have given thee a wise and under- 
jstanding heart. 1 Kings 35,42. 

Cunning workman:-——Moreover thou shalt make the tab- 
ernacle with ten.curtaing../. . with cherubim of cunning work 
shalt thou make them,, Exod, 26: 4.-—-+-If I forget, thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. Psa, 137 ; 5, 
,——He séeketh unto him a cunning workman, to prepare.a 
graven image, that shall not be moved. Tsa. 40: 20. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The lessons of the, last quarter taught us the deliverance 
of the Israelites from slavery, and their establishment as a 
nation. That history has not its parallel on earth, save only 
in the salvation wrought by Jesus Christ—the deliverance 
from sin’s bondage which it typified. 
As the present lessons open upon us, Israel is a free people, 
, with Jehovah its law-giver and deliverer. His ten words, or 
‘commandments, haye shown the people of Israel the way to 





19, 24.——-All the widows stood by him | real freedom and brotherhood, to real permanence as a na- 


tion, and last, but chief, to acceptance with him. 
words are the basis or the record of the covenant between 
V. 26. Goats’ hair.—And thou shalt make curtains of | themselves and God, the conditions by observing which they 
goats’ hair, to bé a covering upon the tabernacle ; eleven curtains 
shalt thou make. 
goats’ hair for the tent over the tabernatle. 
he made them: Exod, 36: 14, 


V.27. The rulers. ——The chief of the fathersand princes of the | Sinai. 
tribes of Israel, and the captains of thousands and of hundreds, 


become and remain God’s peculiar people. 
And he made curtains of | sequences of departing from this covenant had been shown in 
Eleven curtains | the sin of the golden calf, and the punishment therefor. 





_NS: XXIII, No. 38. 






The ten 


The fearful con- 


The Israelites are still encamped before, or near Mount 
After the sin of idolatry, or the ‘withdrawing from 


their covenant God, Moses had interceded with Jehovah, and 
the rebellion had been forgiven. 
sented to lead the people to the promised land, although they 


Jehovah had again con- 


had abandoned him. As Moses had broken the tablets, or 
written evidence, of the covenant, when the people: had 
broken the covenant. itself, so the Lord provided new writings 
when the real covenant was renewed. 

Jehovah revealed himself anew as a God of mercy ;, and 
again he made a covenant to do such marvels as had never 
been done for a nation before. But he gave the sternest.and 
severest warnings against idolatry ; and against everything 
that might lead to forsaking the God who made Israel a 
nation, and sustained it as such. 

God had also renewed his commandments about his wor- 
ship, and such outward duties as his people owed to. him. 
He had given particular directions, and also a “ pattern,” 
which might answer to an architect’s plan, for building the 
tabernacle or place of worship. 

The lessons of this whole quarter are grouped about the 
tabernacle. This was the central point of the Jewish wor- 
ship, and the chief object of importance within the borders 
of Israel. It and its services were typical of the ‘way of sal- 
vation to be revealed through Christ. These types may be 
more or less closely explained,—some more; some less,—but 
we should remember that they are the shadow, and not the 
very image, «f the good things to come. We can argue much 
about the qualities of a thing from its shadow; but the 
shadow itself will vary according as the light falls. But in 
all we are to look for some prefiguring of Christ or his ser- 
vice. 

To. understand the present lesson, one should read espe- 
cially verses 4-24 of the chapter from which the lesson is 
taken. The essential part of the service here required was a 
willing heart, witnessed by its natural outward manifestation. 
Beyond this the Spirit of God varied the gifts and the ability. 
The gold and the silver were supplied from the jewels and 
other gifts of the Egyptians. Metal working was then a well- 
known art; but in the East the apparatus has;always been 
very simple. The Israelites could easily work at that busi- 
ness in the wilderness ; especially if, as is most probable, the 
skilled brought their tools with them. 

The spinning was also a simple matter, and required no 
wheels. Of the mechanical arts mentioned or implied in the 
text (or context) of this lesson, there is not a thing for which 
a skilled workman or workwoman might not have carried 
the tools and set up a work-place anywhere. 

Moreover, the Sinaitic wilderness then had its mines and 
its various skilled workmen. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 

BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 
As a rule, the Old Testament service was determined far 
more than the New by line and rule. There was even in it, 
however, a large place allowed for voluntary action. Of this 
a conspicuous instance is seen in the present lesson, The plan 
of the tabernacle and its courts and contents had been given, 
and the pattern shown to Moses in the mount carefully 
described. When the time for construction arrived, instead 
of laying a tax or assessment, Moses issued a call for free- 
will offerings from the whole people, stating what things 
were required. The response was hearty and prompt from 
every class. 

Verses 25, 26.— All the women. They did not consider them- 
selves absolved from the duty or denied the privilege because 
the men had contributed, but brought of their own handiwork 
for the Lord’s service.— Were wise hearted. That is, skillful 
in this particular species of manufacture.—Did spin. ‘This 
was a common occupation of women of all ranks in ancient 
times. , In the present case it was a matter of necessity, for 
the carefully wrought stuffs could not in the desert be pro- 
cured from any foreign source.—Blue and purple and scarlet, 
It is reasonable to conclude from the mention of “ fine linen ” 
afterwards that these were of wool, and that they were dyed 
before being spun (see Heb. 9: 19).— Whose heart stirred 
them.wp. Another class of spinners is mentioned, whose labor 
and skill were employed upon a coarser material, namely, 
goats’ hair. The cloths thus made were designed for one of 
the outer coverings of the tabernacle (Exod. 36: 14), but the 
makers of these inferior fabrics were as willing as those who 
spun fine wool. _All obeyed the general rule for all times and 
places to offer to the Lord of that which we have. Thespirit, 
and not the cost, gives value to the gift. 

Verses 27, 28,—And_the rulers. Not only was there no, dis- 
tinction of sex, but none of class. The officials, as well as 
persons in private station, made their offering, And theirs 
was, asone would naturally expect, of the rarer and less éasily 








procured articles.— Onyx stones. The precise nature of these 
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is still a matter of dispute, but the balance of authority is in 
favor of some variety of what is now known as the onyx.— 
Stones to be set. These were the precious gems mentioned in 
28: 17-20. It is not necessary to know whether the English 
version gives the precise equivalent of the original. The 
stones were rare and brilliant, and as such no more in the 
possession of all classes then than they are now. The rulers 
seem to have considered the Lord’s service the best use to 
which they could put them.— And spice’ The spices (30: 23, 
24) were myrrh, sweet cinnamon, calamus (an imported fra- 
grant reed), and cassia (an oriental product of much value). 
—And oil, This was procured from the olive, and obtained, 
not by pressure, but by beating the fruit in‘a mortar. It was 
required to be very pure.—For the light. Rather, light-giver, 
the golden candlestick or candelabrum which illumined the 
holy place.— 7’he anointing oil. The sacred uses of oil were 
chiefly two: one to give light; the other, to serve as the mate- 
rial for unction, or the solemn consecration to sacred service. 
In the latter case the oil was mingled with the before-men- 
tioned precious spices in certain proportions which no one 
was allowed to imitate—-T’he sweet incense. Rather, the 
incense of perfumes, that is, made of aromatic substances, 
usually said to be stacte, onycha, galbanum, and pure frank- 
incense. The fragrant perfume symbolized either the prayers 
of believers or the intercession by which those prayers are 
made acceptable. In either view it was a significant portion 
of the tabernacle worship. 

Verse 29.—T he children of Israel. The entire nation. This 
verse resumes and sums up what is stated in the foregoing 
verses, so as to give due emphasis to the spontaneousness and 
universality of the movement. It was confined to no age or 
section. It was not the result of any outward constraint or 
any fervent appeal, but a divine enthusiasm, a fervor of devo- 
tion, which pervaded the whole body of the people, and made 
all alike eager to contribute for the Lord’s service whatever 
they had,—whether golden ornaments, or the baser metals 
with wood and skins and wool and linen, or the fine products 
of feminine skill, or princely jewels. There was use for the 
possessions or treasures of all, and all made the free-will 
offering, even “every man and woman.” It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that we are told in the next chapter that more than 
enough was brought, so that it was requisite to stay the hands 
of the willing offerers, 

The remaining verses contain an announcement to the 
people of the provision which God had made for the con- 
struction of the tabernacle and its contents. He had selected 
and qualified two men to be the leaders in the work. 

Verse 30.—Called by name. Appointed te office by naming 
the man.—Bezaleel. The name, like all the Hebrew appella- 
tives, has significance, and is usually explained as meaning 
“in the shadow of God.” In his case it well described the 
bearer’s character ag subsequently declared. He belonged to 
the tribe of Judah, and; was of the seventh generation after 
Jacob. See the line of descent in 1 Chronicles 2: 1-20. In 
that line are found the honored names of Hur and Caleb,—but 
these do not refer to the persons known,—one as the joint 
upholder of Moses’s hands (17: 12), the other as the intrepid 
companion of Joshua. 

Verse 31,—Bezaleel had doubtless good natural faculties, 
and these were developed by experience and training, but the 
sacred work to which he was called required a special prepa- 
ration.—Filled him with the spirit of God. There are those 
who express surprise at finding secular skill, especially in 
mere handicraft, ascribed to so high an origin. But the dis- 
tinction between spiritual gifts and saving graces pervades 
the Scripture. Both have the same author, but do not always 
concur in the same persons, as was very evident at Corinth 
(1 Cor. 12: 4-11), Here there is a direct statement that 
Bezaleel was divinely qualified for the work to which he was 
called. The qualities in which he is.said to have receiv 
this special assistance from above are by some “eH 
discriminated as meaning, wisdom to devise, understanding to 
apprehend, knowledge to explain, etc.; but it is better to con- 
sider the reduplication of epithets as simply an emphatic 
declaration of the fullness of his spiritual gift. 

Verses 32, 33.—Devise curious works, Literally, to devise 
devices; that is, design various works of art. These were in 
the precious metals, and also in brass, or rather copper, as 
the original word is usually understood to mean, there being 
no reason to think that such a compound as our brass existed 
at that early period.—Stones to set them. Or, stones for setting, 
This refers to the precious gems used in the high-priest’s 
breastplate. Bezaleel was made a skillful lapidary— Carving 
of wood. He excelled in the softer material as well as the 
harder.— Any manner of cunning work. A comprehensive 
phrase indicating-that whatever the nature or the design of 
any article required for the appropriate equipment of the 
tabernacle, Bezaleel was qualified to furnish it. 

Verse 34.— Put in his heart that he may teach. Bezaleel was 
not only fitted to do the work assigned to him, but also to 
teach others, which would be necessary inasmuch as it would 
far exceed the power of one person to do the whole. Many 
subordinates.would be required. He had, however, an asso- 
ciate in the matter of superintendence.—Aholiab. Nothing 
is known of this man save what is here mentioned. He was 





of the tribe of Dan, the smallest of the twelve, while his com- 
panion, Bezaleel, was of Judah, the largest and most promi-— 
nent. Both were enabled and inclined by the Spirit of God | 
to train a school of artisans who could execute the curious | 
and difficult work involved in the divine plan of a place for 
God’s earthly residence. 

Verse 35.—This concluding ‘verse recapitulates what has 
been said, in sich a way as to show the wide range of the 
labors over which Bezaleel and Ahodliab had the direction. 
It was literally all manner of work from the carving of 
metals, stone, and wood to the designing and embroidering of 
textile fabrics —Ounning workman. Better, designer.— Devise 
cunning work. See on verse 32, where the expression is the 
same in the Hebrew. It is not wonderful that so much pains 
and expense should be lavished upon the tabernacle when 
we consider that it was intendéd to be the place where God 
would meet with his people; that it represented the highest 
spiritual truths so far as such truths could be conveyed by 
outward visible emblems; and that it was in many particulars 
a type of the eternal Word who was (John 1: 14) in a sub- 
sequent age to dwell (literally, to tabernacle) among men, as 
well as of that final tabernacle of God (Rev. 21: 3) which 
sums up the glories and the blessedness of the New Jeru- 
salem. 


. GIFTS TO THE LORD. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D, 


The story of the erection of the tabernacle in the wilderness 
may be turned at once to practical service by considering the 
single principle which underlay all the work of the people 
that was then accomplished. What was said of the Temple 
long afterwards might also have been said on this. oceasion 
with equal appropriateness; “The work is great; for the 
palace is not for man, but for the Lord God.” 

The illustration may beapplied to all projects of church 
endeavor; to the erection of buildings, to the establishment 
of chapels, to the extinguishment of a great debt, to any 
Christian enterprise which requires effort, contribution, 
enthusiasm, and prayer. 

I. The spirit of the people was thoroughly devotional.. In 
the early part of the chapter (Exod. 35) where the history is 
found, the expression is repetitious and intense: “ An offering 
unto the Lord—an offering of the Lord.’ For this taber- 
nacle was not for show purposes among the heathen, nor for 
mere enjoyment among themselves; it was for the worship of 
Jehovah, the instruction of faithful Israelites, and the con- 
version of the heathen to the true God, 

It will result in no success whatsoever to attempt to manage 
the Lord’s interests in a merely mercenary and marketable 
way. Any church enterprise will fail if it only seeks to please 
a crowd, to fire the ambition of a denomination, or become a 
monument of personal pride. For this is not its end; its 
purpose is salvation of lost souls, and anything short of that 
is simply waste of money and zeal. 

We have heard it said that once the venerable keeper of 
the Eddystone lighthouse was completely prostrated by the 
wild conflict of the ocean during a violent storm which 
threatened to.destroy the slender shaft of stone out in the 
midst of the waves. He juined the small company of his 
helpers in gtarding the windows, defending the doors, saving 
the boats, fastening the broken, chains, till he used up his 
infirm strength completely. They laid him down in one of 
the little chambers to die, for no one could be spared to watch. 
After a while they came to tell him the storm was abating; 
but, left for a moment, he had crept up the stairs to the 
lantern, and was there feebly trimming the lamps. “I was 
afraid some yessel might miss the light,” he said in explana- 
tion. They told him, a little petulantly, that he might have 
spared his strength to help preserve the building. “ No, no,” 
he answered, with an anxious look out, over the offing; “I 
was not put out here to save lighthouses, but to save ships!” 

Il. The spirit of the people was universally industrious. In 
the begimning, the plan seems to have been to collect all 
stores of wealth; skins and oil, masses of gold and silver and 
brass, and jewels and bracelets and,rings. But then the 
record goes on to say most significantly that “all manner of 
work” was in demand (vy, 29). It’appears as pathetic as it 
is beautiful to think of those poor old slave women, whose 
hands had been worn and stiff once with working in the 
black clay-pits, now spinning deftly for the fabrics to be made 
into curtains of scarlet and purple and blue. 

“Where there is a will, there is always a way,” says the ancien? 
proverb. Personal labor is more valuable often than money 
in the Lord’s service, for it more surely carries the heart with 
it. There is an exquisite little story told us in the classics, 
of one Cressinus, whom the Romans arrested for witchcraft 
because he grew opulent on so small afarm. But he came to 
the judgment producing his tools, and displaying his hard- 
ened hands: “These are my sorceries,” he exclaimed ; “these 
implements of honest toil are all the witcheries I know of!” 
And they freed him on the plea. The eight fingers and two 
thumbs of Christians are the best ten friends that any con- 
gregation in difficulties ever has found under God. 

III. The spirit of the people was self-sacrificingly liberal. 





Of course it had to be in such circumstances. In our modern 


times, we imagine church building and church enterprise of any 
sort is expensive. But this tabernacle must have been extraor- 
dinary for any age of the world. It could not have cost, so 
far as we can compute the items, less than a million dollars 
of our money. These -Isfaelites poured forth all they had 
(vs. 22-24). We wonder if any of them paused to remember 
the folly with which they had wasted so very much that was 
precious in the old sin of casting the golden calf. 

There was once a man who was prospered in business and 
grew wealthy. Then he lavished his fortune in house and 
equipage, and in all personal indulgence of self. He sud- 
denly failed, and in shame and sorrow stood by while his 
furniture and pictures, his horses and plate, were scattered 
among strangers by the glib auctioneer. Some days after- 
wards he happened to be present at the dedication of a 
mission chapel for the poor, which a Christian friend had 
just erected. “Ah, how I wish,” said he, as his memory told 
him of his improvident excesses in former times,—“ how I 
wish now that some of the wealth I wasted was invested here 
with yours in this building, which will be doing God’s ser- 
vice long after I am forgotten!” 

IV. The spirit of the people was prayerfully ingenious. 
We are arrested here by the brief biography of these two 
men, Bezaleel and Aholiab, each of whom consecrated his 
peculiar gift as “a cunning workman,” and not only labored 
himself, but taught others to do the same, so that the carving 
and the cutting and the engraving were devised and carried 
out to the utmost perfection of their art. One woman here 
and there, too, might be good at spinning linen, and another 
be better at spinning wool. The picture is full of briskness, 
and lively with the display of energy all around the camp. 

The principle of division of labor was carried into use 
among the people so that every sort of fitness should be put 
into service. Really, the rule appears to have been that 
every one should do the exact thing he could do the best, and 
give all he was able to offer in the line of unobtrusive contri- 
bution. There was certainly something for each man and 
each woman to do; and they all became alert to find out 
their vocation. It is remarkable to see how unconscious they 
are of any claim to special praise. There is no clapping of 
hands for each other; there is no plaudit from the skies, 
The famous statue of Phidias, called the Olympian Jove, 
was reckoned one of the wonders of the world; and the 
Grecian orators used to declare that on its completion Jove 
himself struck the pavement in front of it with glorious 
lightning in token of his approbation. This will do very 
well as a tale for a superstitious and self-seeking multitude. 
But our God never compliments human industry, nor flatters 
his creatures for simply doing their duty. They must be 
content to wait with the approval of their own consciences, 
and watch the rising of each fair enterprise like a tabernacle 
for God’s dwelling. 

When Paul wrote his first letter to Timothy, he told him 
this: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee” (1 Tim. 4: 14). 
But when he wrote him next time, as if he imagined his lan- 
guage might well be made a little stronger, he said: “Stir up 
the gift of God which is in thee” (2 Tim. 1: 6). 

V. The spirit of the people was enthusiastically affectionate. 
Over and over again we are reminded that their hearts were 
in every case “stirred up,” and their spirits were made 
“ willing-hearted.” It is not even worth while to delay in 
illustrating this point; for the whole after history shows that 
their success in such a vast undertaking came from the same 
temper as that which actuated the nation in after times when 
building the Temple: “The people had a mind to work.” 
Therein is our very best lesson for modern endeavor. 

When the terrible days of panic were over the American 
nation in 1857, crippling every one of our great missionary 
societies, so that the cry of retrenchment was borne passion- 
ately across to the foreign fields of effort, workers were dis- 
charged and missions were closed. Report of the embarrass- 
ments over here came in due course to a small band of Nes- 
torian Christians in Persia. They instantly summoned an 
assembly to consider how they might act so as to bestow help 
the most quickly and with most force. The meeting was 
called to order by an aged believer, who began the conference 
by a distinct allusion to the costliness of their wedding cere- 
monies in those oriental lands. He insisted that young 
people might be married in plainer costume. “Now here,” 
he continued, “is the church, the Bride of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and she is compelled to go unprovided for to her 
Master’s palace! Cannot we join hands to-day to give her a 
fair outfit?” The figure seemed at once to arrest the imagi- 
nation of those simple-hearted and loving Christians, and 
they took it up. 

One arose, saying, “She ought at least to have a ring; and 
I am ready to offer the price of one now, just such as my wife 
received when she was wedded to me.” Another added: 
“She needs a veil quite as much, and I will see that the 
Lamb’s Bride does not set out on her journey to her husband’s 
house without it”’ Another sprang up with the exclama- 
tion: “She can never go on foot over the mountains; you 
may look to me for a horse she can ride.” Still another 
caught the symbol in his grave, sweet way: “How beautiful 
are thy feet,O Prince’s Daughter! If she rides, she will 
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have to wear a richer pair of shoes; perhaps I might be per- 
mitted to clothe her feet.” By this time their invention was 
put sorely to task. One more spoke out somewhat awk- 
wardly: “ Wedding guns are fired for joy; I will give two 
cannon, and will supply ammunition.” 

Then the women, who knew more of marriage necessities, 
began to whisper together. A maiden stood up modestly and 
said: ‘ Now for her ornaments! I have some of my own I 
can spare.” An impulse of affectionate generosity moved 
every heart. One old man said he had nothing but a mat ; 
but “perhaps the Queen would deign to put her feet on it 
when she should alight.” Then said the leader: .“ What is 
she to eat on the way?” One of the landholders answered : 
“ You may look to me for fifteen outside rows of my vineyard 
next the sun.” During this excited colloquy there had been 
sitting in the assembly no less a personage than Mar Yohan- 
nan, their ruler, The aged leader in the chair shrewdly 
asked the question: “She is a King’s daughter and a Prince’s 
bride; who is to give her acrown?” And then the royal 
guest took the hint, and held up his hand. 

So the churches in America were thrilled with the news 
that the Nestorians were going to take care of themselves. 
Oh! when the heart is all right and loving, what is there it 
will not do for the Bride, which is the Lamb’s wife, on her 
way to her marriage? 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The women that were wise hearted did spin (y. 25). It is said 
that Women were less made of in olden time than now, and 
in the East than elsewhere; but wherever the Lord's work 
has been undertake in this world, the women have been needed 
and the women have been found—and it has been about the 
same whenever man’s work was undertaken. It would be 
folly for women to feel that they had no part of importance 
in carrying on the Lord’s work, and it would be greater folly 
for men to feel that they could carry on the Lord’s work, or 
their own, without the help of the women. It is not in the 
home alone that woman is to have her mission. She has a 
part in making the Lord’s house beautiful, and in furthering 
the worship of the Lord in his sanctuary. Every woman 
ought to recognize this part of her mission, and ask herself 
how she is performing it. 

The rulers brought . . . stones to be set. . . and spice and oil 
(v.27). The more a man has, the more he ought to give, 
when the Lord’s treasury calls for gifts. A rich Christian 
ought to be ashamed of himself if his gift to the sanctuary is 
no larger than that of a Christian of moderate means. His 
share is perhaps a hundred or five hundred times that of his 
nextseatneighbor. If, then, he gives only ten times as much, he 
is despicably mean, As a rule, the larger contributions in our 
churches are the meaner ones, as judged by the comparative 
ability of the givers. Aside from the exceptional princely 
gifts to the church charities, the men who give most ought to 
give a great deal more to be ona par with their poorer breth- 
rev. It is not a question of a few hanks of yarn, more or 
less, from you. Let the poor women bring the yarn they have 
spun, Gold and diamonds are your share, Pour them out 
at the Lord’s eall, 

Every man and woman whose heart made them willing (v. 29). 
It is a great blessing to have a heart which makes us willing 
to do right, Itis a dreadful thing to be mean by nature; and 
we all have enough of a touch of meanness to know the im- 
portance of a generous spirit. Some men and women are 
more inclined to be open-handed than others. They deserve 
no special credit for this, but we can’t help admiring them. 
And as to those Christians—for there are such, a good many 
of them—who can hold on to money in spite of every call of 
God or man, when they ought to part with it freely and 
gladly, they are to be wofully pitied. They would give, if 
only their hearts made them willing. The trouble is not in 
their pockets, but in their puckered and shriveled hearts. 
Poor creatures ! : 

Filled . . . with the spirit of God, in wisdom, ... and in 
all manner of workmanship (v.31), Any man who would do 
good work in a church, or on a church, needs to be inspired 
of God for his work. Looking to God for wisdom was the 
source of chiefest power in such men as Michael Angelo 
and Sir Christopher Wren, in their cathedral building and 
furnishing. There is really no less need of inspiration in 
any handiwork of a child of God; for the honor of the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost—which temple ye are—is involved in 
that work. If you have a horse to shoe, or a loom to tend, 
or a lot of potatoes to dig, or a bonnet to trim, or a baby to 
rock, you need wisdom and skill from God to enable you to 
do it as it ought to be done. Bo you look to God for instruc- 
tion and inspiration in whatsoever your hand finds to do in 
his service? You ought to. 

He hath put it in his heart that he may teach (v. 34). If 
there is one thing above another in which God’s help is 
needed in this world, it is teaching. To know a thing one’s 
self is one thing. To be able to cause another to know what 
we know is a very different thing. There are very few per- 
sons who do not know a great deal more than they can teach. 
Hence it may be said with truth that the greater lack in the 








average Sunday-school teacher is not knowledge, but teach- 
ing power. “ Let a teacher fill up with his lesson by study 
and prayer, and he will have no difficulty about teaching,” 
said a clergyman at one of our Connecticut Sunday-school 
conventions, “The teacher who comes to his class brimful 
of his subject, will be sure to teach well.” “I’m not so sure 
of that,” said a shrewder pastor. “There’s such a thing as 
being too full, Liquor won’t run out of a full barrel, even 
when you tap it. You must know enough to put in a vent, 
and you must know where to put it.” Having knowledge is 
only one part of a teacher’s fitness. When the Lord had 
filled Bezaleel with the spirit of God in wisdom, in under- 
standing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of workman- 
ship, he hadn’t yet made him a master workman. Not by 
any means; the man who knew so much must now be taught 
of God how to teach. And from that day to this there has 
never been any such thing as a good teacher who didn’t 
know how to teach. Do you know how to teach? Do your 
teachers know how? What helps are there in your school 
to learning how to teach? When you pray for help from 
God for your teaching work, ask him to show you how to 
teach. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


This is a lesson on giving; but it is more than that; it is 
a lesson on giving to the Lord, and on having a part, by 
giving, in the building and furnishing of the Lord’s sanctuary. 
It shows who should give, what to give, and how to give, in 
the line of church building and church adorning. 

The Lord wants all his people to have a share—their 
share—in preparing a place for his worship. If ever there 
was a time when the Lord would be likely to take this thing 
all into his own hands, without man’s help, it was while his 
people were out in the wilderness, and he was constantly 
working miracles in their behalf. But even then he called 
on them, each and all, to take hold and give and do for the 
tabernacle preparing. And now, when God’s people are in a 
new country, in a wilderness, they ought to bestir themselves, 
all of them, and build a house for the Lord’s worship. And 
if they ought to do it while there, where oughtn’t they to 
do it? 

What shall they give? Give what they can make with 
their hands; give what they have long held as a precious 
treasure; give what is needed for the building, and for its 
furnishing, and for its beautifying, and for its continual sup- 
ply; give, too, according to their means: those who have 
little ought to give liberally ; those who have much ought to 
give a great deal more. That tabernacle was a great deal 
handsomer than any of the private tents in the wilderness. 
Every church ought to be handsomer than the houses of its 
church-members. If you have a house that you call the 
Lord’s hous®, don’t dishonor the Lord and disgrace yourselves 
by having its walls weather-stained, its plastering cracked 
and shaky, and its cushion seats faded and worn. Let every- 
thing about it be in better shape and style than your own 
homes. Blue and purple and scarlet and fine linen, and 
onyx stones, and spice and oil! Has your church been 
supplied in that style? If not, is it because you are poorer 
than the Israelites—or meaner? 

And how to give! With willing and cheerful hearts: that 
is the true spirit of giving. It isa privilege to give to the 
Lord. You ought to show by your actions that you think so. 
Do you? Give directly also. Those men and women of 
Israel poured their contributions straight into the Lord’s 
treasury. They didn’t have a tabernacle-fair in the hope of 
coaxing some help out of the outside Amalekites! Not 
much ! What they gave, they gave outright. There is no other 
decent way of giving. 

There are teachings for all in this lesson. 
grown persons can give into the Lord’s treasury. What are 
their plans of giving? What is their spirit of giving? 
What is their measure, and what are their methods of giving ? 
These are questions for your class, and for yourself as the 
teacher of that class. 


Children and 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Two other examples of glad building work for God will 
suggest themselves to the teacher,—the building of the tem- 
ple by the thousands of Israel at the command of Solomon 
(1 Kings 5, 6), and the building of the walls of Jerusalem 
at the instance of Nehemiah (Neh. 3-10). A few years ago 
a certain denomination proposed to its Sunday-school schol- 
ars that all should unite, on a date named, in making a collec- 
tion for the building of a church at a mission station among 
the miners. The scholars went to work with enthusiasm. 
A movable iron church was built for the miners, and two 
evangelists were sent to preach init. Then the miners con- 
cluded they would build a church for themselves, and send 
the iron church to more needful districts, Thus that church 
moved on, cultivating, everywhere it went, right worship and 
right giving. Another way in which scholars may help to 
build God’s house is to gather the children who do not 
attend Sunday-school into their own school. That is work 
for God ; that is building for God. 

When some of the heathen in the islands of the Pacific 





were first converted, it was difficult to bring them to a right 
conception of Christian duty; but when at last the truth 
dawned upon their minds that whatever they did was done 
for Christ, that whatever they gave was given for Christ, 
then they began to work and to give enthusiastically, sending 
out missions to the neighboring heathen. It is difficult to 
think of giving, as a privilege. Yet in moments of supreme 
danger to our country.or our friends, how willing are we to 
give up everything for their sake. We count it a privilege 
so to give for them. And it is a privilege to give for God, 

The Spirit of God instructed those workers at the taberna- 
cle in the best means of doing their work. A boy who had 
been sent as an apprentice to a difficult trade, said after- 
wards that, whenever he came to a difficulty in his work, he 
prayed silently for Christ’s help in it. “ And,” he said, “the 
help always came.” Does that seem incredible? Read 
James 1: 5. God is willing to help the teacher in his work 
of teaching, and the scholar in his work of learning. Remem- 
ber what Luther said: “To have well prayed is to have well 
studied.” When a child is learning to write, it makes but 
poor crooked strokes ; but when the teacher’s hand grasps its 
hand, and guides it firmly, the strokes are full and clean. Do 
God’s work with a prayerful spirit, and God’s hand will 
guide your hand. 

Work for the Lord.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 5, p. 
143, 3 1079,—A Reason for Work; vol. 5, p. 78, 3 1666,—A 
Lesson from Nature; vol. 10, p. 143, 3 2192,—God’s Unseen 
Plans; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First Series, p. 495, 
—Lessons of Usefulness; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p. 699, ¢ 4146,—Secular Work and Sacred. Work; 3 4147,— 
Religion in Work ; 3 4148,—Oars on Both Sides; ¢ 4149,— 
Working for God and Working for Man; Foster’s Prose II- 
lustrations, First Series, p. 672, ¢ 6113,—The Glory of 
Christian Work ; 2 6117,—Work with God. 

Gifts for the Lord.—See Gotthold’s Emblems, p. 37, No. 5, 
—The Money Scales; A Reason for Giving; The Biblical 
Treasury, vol. 4, p. 127, ¢ 878,—The Gift of God ; Krumma- 
cher’s Parables, p. 19,—The Little Benefactress ; Foster’s 
Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 292, 3 2459,—Giving 
Heartily; ¢ 2460,—The Luxury of Giving; ? 2461,—The 
Measure of Giving ; Second Series, p. 376, 4 8956,—The Gifts 
which God Accepts ; ¢ 8956,—Giving the Best to God. 

Wisdom from the Lord.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, Second Series, p. 9,—What Abilities are to be Used, and 
How; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p, 374, ¢@ 2193,— 
The Source of Wisdom; 3 2194,—How God Distributes his 
Gifts ; 4 2205,—Bad and Good Weapons; 3 2207,—-A Lesson 
from the Spirit. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


WILLING 
WISE 


HEARTS 


HANDS 


FOR THE SERVICE OF GOD. 


OPEN 
SKILLED 


WHAT SHALL I RENDER UNTO THE LORD? 





A WILLING OFFERING: 


ITS THREEFOLD FORM, 


1, I will take the cup of salvation. 


2. I will pay my vows unto the Lord 
now in the presence of all his 
people. 


3. I will offer the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving. 





SUCH AS I HAVE, GIVE If. 











WHATSOEVER YE DO, DO IT HEARTILY 
AS UNTO THE LORD. 


HE HATH PUT IN HIS HEART THAT 
HE MAY TEACH. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


By a few questions, briefly recall the encampment around 
Sinai; the giving of the Law, the idolatry of the people, 
their punishment, and Moses’ intercession. God again 
called Moses up into the mountain, and told him to bring 
two hewn stones like those he had broken. God wrote the 
commandments on them, and while Moses stayed with God 
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forty days and nights, he gave him all the directions and 
patterns to build a place for his worship, to be called the 
tabernacle. We are this quarter to study all about it, how 
the people were taught to bring offerings, and how they were 
toworship. They were still in the wilderness around Mount 
Sinai, and lived there in their tents for many months. 


When Moses came down from talking with God, his face 
shone so that the people were afraid to come near him, and 
he put a-veil on his face while he spoke to them. If Moses 
was so glorious after talking with God, what must Jesus have 
been, the Son of the Father who had been forever with him! 
Did you ever think how much glory he laid by to come in 
the form of a little child, and grow up a poor man so that 
none were afraid to come close to him, to touch or speak to 
him? 

How do you suppose people camped out in a wilderness 
could build a house? It was not to be like our churches, 
built of bricks or stone. 

What did the people live in? This was to be a tent, too, 
a costly and beautiful one, a place where God would meet his 
people. The name tabernacle means “a tent,”—here the 
reference is to the tent of meeting; sometimes called a 
sanctuary, meaning a holy place. To build this they would 
need the skins of animals, some very hard wood, fine linen, 
precious stones, gold and silver. 

Where could they get the skins for coverings to the tent? 
Had they gold and jewels? Where did they get them? 
For what had they used some of their gold? How did they 
know what to use and how to build the tabernacle? Moses 
told them that God had commanded it; he had said, “Speak 
unto the children of Israel that they bring me an offering.” 
There was one condition about the offering, it must be given 
from—what? 

Willing hearts.—Yes, over and again God told Moses to 
take the offering of every one “whom his spirit made will- 
ing,” who gave “willingly with his heart.” What did the 
people bring? The most costly things they had, their brace- 
lets, ear-rings, rings, all jewels of gold, and the men wore 
some of these, too, as well as the women and children; but 
they cheerfully took them off, or got them from hiding-places, 
and gave them to Moses. The mien who had goats’ hair or 
skins or fine linen or the right kind of wood brought all as 
a willing offering. Something else was needed to build the 
tabernacle: there was work to be done after all the offer- 
ings were collected; to do the work there must be willing 
hands. 

Willing hands.—When a church is built now, is there any- 
thing the women and children can do to help besides giving 
money. They can work with their hands to earn the money 
they give ; cannot some of them help in making the cushions, 
curtains, or carpets? So the Jewish women who knew how, 
worked with willing hands. All the women that were wise 
hearted “did spin with their hands.” There were then no 
factories with great swiftly turning wheels and noisy whirl- 
ing machinery which could take wool or cotton and make it 
into cloth. The women then took the wool or flax, and with 
something held in the hand called a distaff and a spindle they 
spun fine linen or heavy cloth. There isin Proverbs a picture 
* of a wise woman who was so willing and busy she made enough 
to clothe all her family in warm scarlet or double garments, 
coverings of tapestry orembroidery for her house, her clothing 
of silk and purple, to help the poor, and to make fine linen 
and sell it. So the wise women in the wilderness made, for 
curtains, blue and purple and scarlet and fine linen. The 
rulers brought precious stones to be set in gold for the dress 
of the priests. They wore an outer garment called an ephod, 
which was purple, blue, scarlet, and white, fastened at the 
shoulders with large precious stones, on each of which were 
cut the names of six of the tribes; around the waist was a 
girdle of colors and jewels. The breastplate was of gold with 
twelve costly stones, and on each stone the name of one of 
the twelve tribes carved. The rulers were glad to give their 
jewels to make suitable dresses for the priests to do the service 
of the tabernacle. You can, perhaps, get a picture of a priest 
to show, or, at least, draw the breastplate on the blackboard, 
and it will be ready to refer to next week and hereafter. 
There were other costly things needed, spices and oil, but 
they were given, for every one whose heart made them will- 
ing brought their offerings. Why were their hearts willing, 
out in the wilderness, to give up what they owned that was 
valuable? Who led them out from slavery? Who promised 
to be with them? Who fed them every day? Who taught 
them of their duty? Against whom had they sinned? Had 
he forgiven them? Has he done less or more for you than 
for them? 


A wise teacher—God was the architect who planned the 
tabernacle, and gave Moses the patterns of all that should be 
in it, every measure and joint, every loop on the coverings or 
curtains, every inch without and within. To carry out the 
plans there must be a master-builder to oversee and teach 
others how to work. One man was called by name Bezaleel, 
of the tribe of Judah. He was wise to do and willing to 
teach, his hands skillful, his eye keen, his mind quick, for he 
was “filled with the spirit of God in wisdom and knowledge.” 
He could work in gold, silver, or brass, cut precious stones or 





set them in gold, carve in wood, or do engraving or embroid- 
ery; he could count the threads and stitches for figures in 
finé linen or colored cloth which the women had spun and 
dyed, or he could work in metals with graving tools, or melt 
them in the fire. Another man was called by name, Aholiab, 
who was to help; and besides their wisdom to know they were 
willing to teach others to share in the privilege of giving 
and working for the place where God promised to meet 
them, and where he said he should dwell. What kind of 
givers does God love? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 

“ Wise-hearted ” is a phrase which cannot pass on its merits 
as an occidental one. It involves some ideas which are ‘at 
once oriental and biblical. It must be taken, as generally 
throughout the Bible, that the heart is not merely the seat of 
the affections, but the whole inner being of the man or woman. 
If those philosophers who follow Cousin in dividing the mind 
into “the intellect, the sensibilities, and the will,’ would 
only remember that the oriental and biblical “ heart” means 
not merely the sensibilities, but all the motions and emotions 
of the soul; that it includes the intellect and will as well as 
the sensibilities ; they would find less difficulty in fitting their 
philosophy to a sefsible theology. But this is not the only 
case where a term used by one set of writers, or by one style 
of popular language, has been wrongly taken to apply to 
something quite foreign. 

“ Wise-hearted,” also, means not only having native shrewd- 
ness, but practiced skill as well. A heart that is both shrewd 
and skilled in thinking is needed to direct hands which may 
of themselves have a muscular training which makes their 
voluntary motion approach the involuntary—in. ease and 
other qualities. But still more, a term like this, as used in 
the Orient, is a recognition of the gifts of God. It is hard 
for us to conceive how completely oriental. speech is filled 
with like tacit allusions to the work or influence of God, even 
where the name of God is not employed. If one wishes to 
get a view that approaches it, he will find in the folk loreo 
Tir *Abdin an opportunity of seeing how the presence of God 
is presumed and counted on, in matters where we hardly dare 
have a like thought. 

“Spin with their hands” is not a tautological expression. 
Waiving the question whether they had spinning-wheels, it 
is still true that spinning by hand, or with the distaff and 
hanging spindle, has always been practiced in the East, and 
does not seem yet to be near its'abandonment. In some of 
the lonelier districts of Scotland the same practice is kept up, 
as may be seen in Dr. Mitchell’s “ The Past in the. Present.” 
It is this ‘spinning by hand which has left the innumerable 
whorls, or spindle-weights, which puzzled Schliemann, and 
with him many pin-feathered antiquarians. In most of our 
museums they may be seen in large numbers. On the Phe- 
nician coast of Syria scarcely a tomb is ever opened which 
does not contain them; though not in all the burial niches, 
nor by any means always of a date as early as the Pheenicians. 
The reader of the Greek and Latin classics should feel quite 
at home with this “spin with their hands ;” and the well- 
infor.ued non-reader of the classics should remember that the 
finest Indian fabrics cannot have their threads spun on a 
wheel: they must be done by hand; for thus only can the 
threads be made of sufficient lightness and delicacy. ; 

The “blue” seems to have been the dye of the thin-shelled, 
deep-sea-dwelling ‘Janthina ; a shell-fish abundant on the 
Syrian coast, so thin that it is generally found broken when 
cast up on the shore. A live one, whole, dropped into a 
glass of water, soon exudes enough dye to make the whole 
glassful a rich bluish-purple; and a handkerchief dipped 
therein will be beautifully stained. The “ purple”’ is too well 
known to be spoken of at length here. It was the common 
but rich Tyrian purple, obtained from several species of the 
thick-shelled shell-fish of the Mediterranean. Greece and 
Italy and Sicily also produced this dye. Of the “scarlet” 
we know less. The Hebrew word shows that it was produced 
from a “ worm” or larva; aud it must have been analogous 
to the cochineal of our times, except perhaps in shade of 
color. 

The “ goats’ hair” also was a fabric which every one who 
has been in the East is familiar with. Chiefly prominent as 
the tent-material of those who still dwell in tabernacles—the 
BedWin, it is seen in use for many a purpose where a rough, 
strong envelope is needed. It is almost the “gunny cloth” 
of the countries of the Bible. ' 

The “anointing oil” and the “sweet incense” are also 
things which receive a far fuller light from oriental customs 
than from any western practices. We can smell incense in 
certain churches of any of our own cities, and we are not 
altogether ignorant of the use of oil for anointing in certain 
ceremonies. We are ready to concede that incense is per- 
haps a mercy to the olfactories sometimes ; but still we know 
nothing about it here. Whether (as often asserted) the use 
of oil for anointing in hot countries has a rational or sani- 
tary basis, or whether it has not, the said use exists as a fact, 
and would as naturally give rise to a custom of anointing in 
the holy service as the ordinary (less ordinary in the East 





than with us) use of water would suggest its use as a symbol 
of purifying. The Orientals, moreover, esteem many things 
rich and clean. which. we esteem distasteful and not clean. 
Dirt is only matter in tle wrong place; and where custom 
sanctions it, the smearing of hair and skin with a more pal- 
pable oil is not less cleanly than the pomatums, cosmetics, 
powders, and other things of western climes which meet with 
great approval from many people. 

Perfumes, which we understand somewhat, are a matter 
often of wealth in the East; as the Bible itself shows was 
aiso the case in ancient times. The offering of incense in 
the East contains more elements of real offering and of worth 
than it can here. Not that the incense of the Syrian, Greek, 


or Coptic Christians is of the most.costly perfume; for things . 


do change, even inthe East. But the choice perfumes, such as 
attar of roses, are valued in the East even more highly than 
here. “Attar” (not “otto”) is itself an Arabic word, whose 
transliteration cannot be given in ordinary English sounds, 
and signifies—practically to us, at least—essential quality or 
strength. 

These hints about the oil and the perfumes are necessarily 
meagre and unsatisfactory, for it would require quite a little 
volume to do justice to the subject. To one who knows much 
about the East, past or present (though all that any one can 
know is little, compared with the aggregate of facts), it is 
plain that all the substances and operations here stated or 
hinted had a place in Eastern life which made their adoption 
into the ritual or its belongings a matter of dignity or rich- 
ness. It is not, of course, fair to slur over the types which 
appear throughout the Jewish ritual; but at the same time 
it is true that much in this lesson is of the same character, 
for popular interest and expression, as the description of a 
new church of modern times, its costly building, its rich 
ornamentation, and its tasteful equipment, as expressing the 
best feeling and taste which pervades the congregation, and 
reflecting the fashion and spirit of the community. 

We might go on with either summary statements or inter- 
esting particulars about the curious works in gold, and in 
silver, and in brass, and in the eutting of stones; but a visit 
of a few hours to—say, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City, will teach more than very long labors with 
the pen, 

So a visit to the beautiful weavers of Zak, with another 
visit to the silk-scarf weavers of any town on the Syrian 
coast, will teach more about the weavers and embroiderers 
than could be done on several pages of this paper. 





ECLECTIC SIDELIGHTs; 


Building Eras in Religion—-The greatest buildings of the 
world are not palaces, or forums, or amphi t tem- 
ples. . . . Men do their greatest things for religion. Neither 
is anything better understood than that e religion which 
has power to get a historic place in the. world, comes to the 
flower, sooner or later, by asserting visibility and perma- 
nence in stone. It builds, and by that token ch a 
right to stay and be known for thé ages to come. ery 
religion above the rank of mere fetichism, is fated to become, 
at some time, a builder; matching its ideas and ideal inspi 
tions by its masonries. So it is to be with the ancient Jeho- 
vah religion. Nine whole centuries must pass before the 
great building day arrives, but it will finally come. Down to 
this late time, there has never anything been built for the 
Jehovah worship, but a tent and a box. So long will it take 
for the great, everlasting ideas of the religion to settle the 
roving orthe fugacious habit of the people, and make them want 
a temple. History grinds slowly even when it grinds for 
God, First of all Abraham comes out of the far East as a 
colonist, leading his train of flocks and servants, and they go 
a-gypsying, as all shepherd races do, from place to place, 

ing no. settlement during his lifetime. Before three 
generations are passed, his posterity become a_bond-slave 
ple in Egypt, aking. brick there for hundreds of years, 

ut building nothing. en they take a turn of forty years 
in'a caravan state under Moses. Next follows the dark mid- 
dle age of anarchy under the Judges, lasting five hun- 
dred years; out of which they em with scarcely a reli- 
gion left, saying nothing of building for religion. Under the 
rophet p of Samuel, the 


wise magistracy 
Jewish ‘Weshington, mf settle at last into order. David, . 


who is the most hono: king and first of his country 
very soon obtains the pA and By gen military and 
civil administrations he enlarges rapidly the empire of his 
nation, consolidates their omg Me oe a new and great 
commerce, and makes them a power. Meantime, 


by his religious music and his religious he kindles a 
blotious new frame of inspiration in their eeling, and lifts 


them into such conscious above contem- 
porary les as properly belongs to their religion. 
Approaching, in this manner, the close of his reign, a great 
thought dawns in him more and more distinctly, presses 
him at last quite urgently; namely, that his work is not 
complete without building, or at least preparing to build, a 
temple for his God; for he does not. propose to execute the 
work himself, but only to get everything ready for his son. 
He says: “TI will make La ery a for it;” and right royal 
is the preparation made. Vast quantities of stone and tim- 
ber are gathered, including precious stones and marbles. 
And withal there is laid up in the treasury gold and silver 
enough. For he says: “The house that is to be builded for 
the Lord must be exceeding magnifical, of fame and glory 
throughout all countries.” It must be a temple, in other 
words, such as may be worthy of monotheism ; that is, of 
the God of all gods, the Lord and Creator of the world. 
Solomon takes the plans and supplies, and for seven years 
and a half the holy hill-top swarms with its many 
workmen, even as the bees at their hive. The work is done, 
and the great building era of the Jews’ religion is passed, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


. PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


tt pnblications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
@ interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 
Selections for in aad worship. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 94. EC York : Bephe te by 3 


A Selection of 8 eal fonal Songs % for the rid mina (words only). By 
Charles inson, D New York: The Century Company. 
Price, 0 A, a 


The Baptist nag in its Aeneee Le a and the Lord’s Sup- 
er. By William ©, Wilkinson, D,D. i 2. F amie 
"he Ame rena Baptist Publication Boolety. rice, $1.00. 


Every-day Life ii India. By the Rev. A. D. Rowe, M.A., author of 
Talks About India, etc, S8vo, illustrated from original ph overaphe 5, 
pp. 42. New York: The American Tract Society. Price, $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS. 
am, ~ By Ma oe ay: (The pwegeey Lamenty.) 4to, pp. 30. New 
ors Aa 4 5 Opllvie & Price, 10 cen 
The Black Speck : a temperance tale. By ¥; ¥; by pia. wae Riv 
. Ogilvie & Price, 


sd, Library.) 4to, pp. 28. New Yor 


Warlock o’ Glen-Warlock; a homely romance. By George Mac Donald. 
Franklin Square Library.) 4te, pp. 88. New York: Harper and 
rothers. Price, 20 cents. 


A HELP TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
GREEK TESTAMENT.* 


Within the last thirty years the advance of the science 
of New Testament criticism has been wonderful. Yet 
scarcely less wonderful has been the swift and wide- 
spread diffusion among the people of a knowledge of its 
more prominent, facts; while still more wonderful has 
been the steady growth of the popular confidence in that 
science as a whole, 

Two hundred years ago the critics could scarcely get a 
hearing. They were not, indeed, then ready for their 
final say in the matter; but they heralded a light which 
few would receive. Even the learned divines, as a body, 
believed that Jesus’ declaration about the one jot or one 
tittle of the law referred to the letter of the commonly 
used text more than to the spirit of the original declara- 
tion, to the immaculate transmission of its perishable 
record more than to the fidelity of its writing on the 
heart, to its preservation in faultless manuscript or print 
more than to the binding force of its real meaning upon 
human thought and conduct forever. Certain Swiss 
churches even said as much, though in different words, 
in their solemn declaration of belief. 

Such ideas have not yet altogether passed away. But 
there are those now living, and not very old men at that, 
who can remember when the popular belief was all that 
way. If it was unpopular, if not dangerous, to hint that 
there was an imperfection in our glorious English Bible, 
it was not less so to speak publicly of any “ various read- 
ings’”’ or errors in the various copies from the original 
text. 

The discovery of the Sinaitic Manuscript wrought a 
great change both among the clergy and the laity. Not 
that it brought so much new knowledge into the world, 
but it exerted, so & speak, a teaching power which noth- 
ing else had been able to effect. It gained the desired 
hearing, it waked up the minds of multitudes to know 
and to realize that there were facts which they ought to 
know, and which they must know. Directly or indirectly, 
this discovery has stirred up many a layman to learn 
what he could about the transmission of the Bible from 
the earliest days down to the present, and thus to value 
all the more—because understandingly—the sacred treas- 
uré now in his’ possession. ° Directly or indirectly, too, 
this discovery has stirred up the clergyman to see what 
stores of critical material have been accumulating for 

more than two centuries on the library shelves, and to 
abandon tradition and any early false impressions for 
fact, and for a purer light upon the word. . 

But all the while, down to the latest present time, the 
critical material has been increasing in bulk, and becom- 
ing more and more accessible. Special treatises and 
monographs are all the while appearing, and the scien- 
tific digesting of the facts is progressing as rapidly as 
may be. The most diligent industry, the most profound 
and conscientious scholarship, the fairest and most deli- 
cate efforts of the keenest minds, have been lavished in 
urging this science forward, and no signs of flagging yet 
appear. One work supersedes another, and the science 
suffers no sudden check save in the death or wearing out 
of its honored devotees ;—unless we may also count their 
poverty as a drawback ; such as retarded Tregelles, and is 
even now said to stand in the way of the world’s benefit 
by compelling some of his survivors to live by hackwork 
for booksellers. 

The crowning glory of this science is the clearing of the 
original text of the New Testament, and giving it to the 

world in its purity. When that end is reached, as nearly as 
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may be, the science must still be followed by the defend- 
ers and preservers of that text. But Christian people 
must know enough about the general subject to appre- 
ciate and value its labors and results; and that is only to 
be brought about by text-books and compends, so con- 
structed that any one who can use his Greek Testament 
for any purpose, however limited, shall be able to read 
these understandingly. 

Such text-books thus far are few, Only one exists for 
the scholar, and even that is burdened with many errors, 
and is fast slipping behind the times. That is the work 
of the noted and esteemed critic, Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener, 
entitled “A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testafnent for the use of Biblical Students.” This 
(second edition, improved and enlarged) was printed in 
1874. Itisalarge book, cheap at its price—about six 
dollars —invaluable to the advanced student; and 
taken together with Westcott’s History of the Canon of 
the New Testament, furnishes the ordinary man of liberal 
education, whether clerical or lay, a8 well as any two 
books of like range can furnish him. 

The minor compends of value are not very numerous, 
An excellent one is Hammond’s Outlines of Textual 
Criticism, which costs between one and two dollars. 
This, with Westcott’s The Bible in the Church, will do 
for the student in outline what the two books just men- 
tioned will do in detail. Both are works of first-class 
merit. A treatise by Birks, of about the same size as 
Hammond’s, will be found rather hard reading by those 
who have not a taste for the more recondite, though 
scarcely the higher mathematics, 

But by far the greater number of readers will be better 
profited by The Critical Hand-book, by Dr. E. C. Mitchell. 
The rest of its full title is, “ A Guide to the Study of the 
Authenticity, Canon, and Text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment.” In size, this book is about as large as the books 
of Hammond and Birks put together. It was prepared 
by the author to aid him in his work of instruction, and 
is a very comprehensive and thorough compend, brought 
down to a later date than any other, and, especially in 
that part which relates to textual criticism, fairly crowded 
with matter most beautifully systematized. It is not, 
however, a guide to the processes of criticism ; it does not 
take the first step in instructing by example how to settle 
up n the correct text. It is a compend of facts. Herein 
chiefly is its difference from Hammond. 

It is divided into three parts: I. Authenticity of the 
New Testament Scriptures; II. History of the Canon of 
the New Testament; and III. History of the Text of the 
New Testament. It may be summarily described as a 
general account of how the New Testament came down 
to us, and how we know that it did, both in whole and 
and in its greater or smaller portions. At the end it 
contains thirteen tables, epitomizing nearly every class 
of facts the reader wishes to know, from a list of the 
Roman emperors to a list of manuscripts and a table of 
versions. Throughout it abounds in bibliographical 
references; so that it is a very good hand-book on the 
subject of filling up a library on the general subject. 
Clearness and accuracy are prominent characteristics ; 
only less prominent than its fulness. 

In compiling this book the author had the invaluable 
help of Dr. Ezra Abbot, to whom so many writers, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, have had repeated cause to be 
especially grateful. Especially have all of Part IL]. and 
the tables just mentioned had his careful revision. A 
large map, showing the distribution over the world of the 
early witnesses to the New Testament, and of their oppo- 
nents, adds to the value of the book. No better compend 
is to be had. It would prove of hardly less value to'the 
intelligent layman than to the merge | clergyman. 





An author’s lack of popularity does not necessarily show 
that his writings are destitute of merit ; but, on the other 
hand, it is not a conclusive proof that they possess great 
claims which the public wilfully or ignorantly refuses to 
recognize. It is a favorite trick of some critics to unearth 
an unknown or little known writer, and strenuously to 
insist that he is great, Homeric, and ‘‘ consummate ;” that 
his lack of popularity is a sign of his own supremacy and 
of the ignorance of the world of readers ; and that now, 
at length, his true stature is apparent to a chosen few. 
He is dignified with a cult, and the conclusion is evident 
to these critics,—even though they do not venture to 
“say it out loud,”—that they are as wise and discerning 
as the world is ignorant and dull. Sometimes the person 
selected for such beatification is a comparatively well- 
known writer, like William Blake or Francis Villon; at 
other times he is almost wholly unknown, like the late 
Charles Wells in England, or the late Jones Very in 
America. One of the favorite subjects selected for 





ew Testament. By E.C. Mitchell. iémo, 
Bp vii i 151. Meee cr by a = diagrams, etc. Andover: Warren F. 


Landor, who has also received praise from tie soberer 
authorities as Charles Lamb, George 8. Hillard, E. C. Sted- 
man, and T. B. Aldrich. The last three have sought in 
vain to secure for him in America a popularity denied 
him in England; and we do not think any greater success 
will follow Professor Sidney Colvin’s attempt to re- 
habilitate—or, rather, to create—his literary reputation. 
Professor Colvin’s biography of Landor, the latest issue 
in the English Men of Letters series, seeks to strengthen 
its praise by an admixture of criticism, but its general 
tone is that of the familiar laudations which have been 
bestowed upon Landor by the “few.” Unfortunately, 
the fact is that Landor was selfish, irascible, unstable, 
unfilial, and. unloving; he quarreled with parent, wife, 
and neighbor; and any little business difficulty was 
followed by the destruction of all unpublished manu- 


,| Scripts, and the resolution to abandon the literary life. 


Only when Landor became old and feeble did he com- 
mand the tolerance which is aroused by pity ; and even 
then he was the defendant in alawsuit which not even pity 
could justify. All this is evident even from Professor Col- 
vin’s presentation of his life-story ; but the reader is left to 
draw his conclusions without much help from the author. 
The volume is a good illustration of the dangers of 
giving subjects into the hands of “ specialists”? who are 
in fact special pleaders. (12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 224. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 
Those who knew the late Henry J. Williams, of Phila- 
delphia, prominent as he was in his goodness and in his 
benevolence, ready to every good work both in private and 
in united organization, planted in the house of the Lord 
and still bringing forth fruit in old age, will value his 
Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews, edited by R. Owen, 
D.D. They are the filling out of Mr. Williams’s written 
notes, prepared in his work of Sunday-school instruction, 
and begun after he had reached the advanced age of 
eighty-three. The intention of this book is to reproduce 
the expositions in full, as they were spoken to his large 
adult Bible class; the members of which will especially 
value this book as an affectionate and refreshing re- 
minder. A sketch of his life precedes the exposition, 
putting on record many things which should not be for- 
gotten, and giving additional value to the book in its 
proper sphere. It was not the author’s intention that 
these notes should be published, nor in his judgment 
were they fit for it. Nor, indeed, will they come into 
competition with the numerous works of experts. Yet 
the exposition is pervaded with candor, reverence, and 
love of truth; it forms a body of wholesome and sug- 
gestive instruction ; it will keep alive the living voice, to 
those that heard it, and remain a durable reminder to 
those who justly cherish his remembrance. (16mo, cloth, 
pp. viii, 322. Philadelphia: Grant, Faires, and 
Rodgers. ) ail? Ain costs 

The two anonymous series of novels published in 
Boston—the No Name and the Round Robin—have done 
much in developing a distinctly American fiction, and in 
enabling it to hold its own against cheap reprints of 
English stories. The latest Round Robin novel, Homo- 
sedle, has real merit, Its scene and time—the Virginia of 
the years before the war—are as attractive as ever, and 
are well presented here; the narrative is admirably sus- 
tained; and the characters are strongly and simply 
presented to the reader. The book is not a great 
one, but. it has an honest and winsome flavor of the soil, 
and deserves a good place in American fiction of the 
second rank. (16mo, cloth, pp. iv, 367. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. on $1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A popular book of Christian apologetics, by the Rev. 
C. A. Row, whose Bampton lectures on Christian evi- 
dences in relation to modern thought attracted some 
attention in England, will be published shortly by 
T. Whittaker. The title of the book is Reasons for 
Believing in Christianity, Addressed to Busy People. 


Mr. George H. Ellis, Boston, announces A Study of 
the Pentateuch, by the Rev. Dr. Stebbins. The book 
will contain an analytical review and refutation of 
Kuenen’s rationalistic work on The Religion of Israel, 
and a restatement of the evidence for the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. Such a work will be likely to 
attract attention, coming, as it does, from a prominent 
Unitarian clergyman. 


Early in October, Robert Carter and Brothers will pub- 
lish a cheap edition of D’ Aubigne’s History of the Refor- 
mation in the Sixteenth Century. The five volumes of 
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one octavo volume of 890 double-column pages, and the 
price of the book will be $1.00, The same firm promise 
a new story, by the author of The Wide, Wide World, to 
be entitled, A Letter of Credit. 

James R. Osgood & Co. have several important books 
on their list of announcements for October. Among 
these is a limited edition, imported from London, of 
Frederic W. Madden’s The Coins of the Jews. This work, 
which is illustrated with two hundred and seventy wood- 
cuts, contains all that is of importance in Mr, Madden’s 
former works on Jewish numismatology, together with 
new critical matter, and a bibliography of the books and 
papers on Jewish numismatics, published since 1849. 
The price of the book will be $12.00. Poets and Etchers 
is the title of a promised volume of twenty full-page 
etchings by Mr. James D. Smilie, Mr. Samuel Colman, 
and other prominent etchers, illustrating poems from the 
best American poets. It will be published in quarto 
size, and will cost $10.00. Limited editions on China 
and Japan paper will also be prepared. 


WORK AND WORKERS 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 
Kansas, state, at Emporia -.. October 11-13 





Pennsylvania, state, at Johnstown, ....... ..-... October 18-20 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester_---..-~...-. November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,_.-.-.....November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic...-..---.-+.-..- November 15-17 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSEMBLY. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


From Chautauqua to Framingham is a journey of five 
hundred miles, yet one might almost imagine that the 
platform and the speakers had been moved bodily from 
one place to the other like Aladdin’s palace; for here is 
Dr. Vincent at the fore, and around him Beard and his 
“ mischief-making crayon;” Vitale and his caroling 
violin, making the birds sing; the Jubilee singers and 
their soulful harmonies; John B. Gough and General 
Howard and Professor Corning; the same normal 
teachers going over the same lessons; the camp-fires, the 
round table, and the chiming bells; and Effendi Van 
Lennep, in fez cap and crimson mantle, who, though not 
at Chautauqua this year, is a familiar object in the Chau- 
tauqua landscape. 

The New England Assembly was this summer more 
than ever a copy of Chautauqua, reduced in quantity, but 
not in quality, and was.a success. The opening night 
showed an attendance twice as great as at any service last 
year; and there were days when perhaps four thousand 
people listened to the lectures.. There was something in 
the enthusiasm of the audiences which recalled the days 
of early Chautauqua, when the people used to crowd 
around the stand with their camp-chairs, and “hold the 
fort’’ all day, in order not to miss a lecture. Here at 
Framingham they sat from eight to nine at the “early 
lecture ;” then from nine to ten at the normal class; 
then from ten to eleven at the musical hour; then from 
eleven to twelve at the “ morning lecture.” Some opened 
their lunch-baskets, and kept their seats in order to be 
ready for the two o’clock choral service, and so were on 
hand for the afternoon lecture at three, and the normal 
lesson at four, and then heard Effendi Van Lennep 
describe the Orient at five, or, if they were Chautau- 
quans, went up instead to the “Round Table” on the 
hillside. ‘At sevev was interjected a special lecture ; and 
at eight the regular evening entertainment, followed by 
a concert or fireworks or a bonfire, and then the chimes 
of the night bells. Dr. Vincent believes in a full pro- 
gramme, and the Framinghamians (that word is correct, 
for we heard it from the platform) seem to like it. 

The programme being somewhat crowded, it was neces- 
sary to hold two or three meetings at once. The arrange- 
ments for doubling up were utterly insufficient. After 
vainly endeavoring to stuff three hundred people in a 
tent. made to hold one hundred, the normal class was 
compelled to adjourn to the upper part of the grounds in 
the open air, where seats were plentiful, and as the only 
rain during the Assembly fell at night, the only trouble 
was the superabundance of sun8hine in the faces of the 
class. 

The normal work was conducted by the Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut, in the absence of Professor Holmes, who was 
unable to be present. In the department of Sunday- 
school methods he was aided by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 
who gave to the class three lectures, in his own terse, 
incisive style. The primary department enjoyed the in- 
structions of Miss Jenny B. Merrill of New York, whose 
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teaching won universal favor. In both these lines the 
course of study was similar to that at Chautauqua. The 
children’s class was mainly taught by the Rev. L. F. Bur- 
gess of Orange, New Jersey, a new and successful 
worker, whose little paper, The Morning Hour, printed 
by means of “the pulsating pen,” was daily received 
with delight by the little people, and also obtained quite 
a large circulation among the older ones. In all these 
departments written examinations were held at the close 
of the course of study. The Alumni of Framingham, 
or as they modestly style themselves, The Normal Union, 
formed an association, and bore their badges of crimson 
ribbon with a consciousness of satisfaction. 

Coming now to the lecturers at the Assembly, and their 
addresses, three or four public lectures were given daily 
at the stand, besides the normal lessons, and all were 
attended by large audiences. Dr. Kittredge gave an 
interesting account of the illustrations and confirmations 
of Scripture from the monuments of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Chaldea. The Rev. Dr. Peloubet, of Natick, showed himself 
as able upon the platform as in the preparation of Sunday- 
school .question-books, by a lecture on “The Unity and 
Variety of the Bible.” The Rev. A. E. Dunning, in his own 
New England, spoke as well as at Chautauqua on “The 
Man of To-morrow in the School of To-day.” Bishop 
Foster gave us logic on fire in his lecture on “‘ Mind in the 
Cosmos.”’ Professor Townsend presented in well-chosen 
and graceful language “ The Bible Doctrine of Miracles.” 
Dr. Thomas discoursed on “Hid Treasures of Scripture.” 
President Warren, of Boston University, described “‘ My 
Church” as distinguished from thesects. Professor Corning 
gave two evening lectures on Art, aided by the calcium 
lightanda hundred pictures. Chancellor Sims of Syracuse, 
and Professor Frost, and Dr. Butler, and John B. Gough, 
also lectured, each in his own way, and all to the interest 
of the thousands present. Add to these, the choir under 
direction of Professor Holt, and the Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
and Vitale’s wonderful violin, and you will scarcely wonder 
that the crowds kept their seats hour after hour around 
the platform. 

On Saturday, August 27, which was set apart as 
National Day, the conductor showed defeat could be 
turned into victory. General Grant, Senator Boutwell, 
and Governor Long, all engaged, failed to appear. But 
General Howard was on hand, the Jubilees and choir 
came to the rescue, and a grand meeting, with platform 
addresses, was held, which satisfied everybody. 

Sunday, August 28, was a quiet, restful day, with ser- 
mons morning and evening by Dr. Vincent and the Rey. 
A. F. Schauffler ; a morning Sunday-school, and an after- 
noon meeting, addressed by General Howard and Frank 
Beard. 

There are at present three great concentric Chautauqua 
circles, all of which received due attention at Framing- 
ham. The Chautauqua Lit&ary and Scientific Circle 
held’ a Round Table almost daily, in which fifty 
local circles, embracing nearly six hundred members, 
were reported, methods were canvassed, questions were 
answered, and the general enthusiasm in the cause was 
intensified. Of course there was a camp-fire; with 
speeches and songs, by the weird light of the flames. A 
new idea was introduced on another evening, in the 
“children’s bonfire.” A rope was drawn around in a 
great circle, within which gathered the little folks, and 
at a safe distance, in the centre, the fire was lighted. 
Bonbons were distributed, which, when opened, were 
found to contain paper caps, in which all the children 
arrayed themselves. They sang songs, ran races with 
each other, and with some of the dignified professors 
(and beat them, too), heard a few very short speeches, 
and went home delighted. The ©, Y. F. R. U. (Chau- 
tauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union), the youngsters’ 
annex to the C. L.S. C., was introduced to the New- 
Englanders, and the. C. 8S. T. (Chautauqua School of 
Theology), the circle for the clergy, with courses in the 
ancient languages and biblical literature, also made its 
beginning. No one knows how many mystic letters will 
be presented to the world next year. 

At Chautauqua, eleven denominational conferences‘dn 
Sunday-school work were held at the same time. The 
sects are less numerous in staid New England, so at 
Framingham were held but three. The Congregational- 
ists were jubilant at finding themselves in a majority, and 
occupied the auditorium, while the Methodists and Bap- 
tists assembled in their several tents. In all these 
meetings the denominational phases of the work were 
discussed, and measures for increased efficiency were 
planned. 

The Assembly was not without its daily paper. The 
New England Assembly Daily, made its appearance and 
was welcomed. It contained abstracts of the lectures, 
reports of classes, and brief jottings upon things in general ; 
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and was edited by the Rev. E. F. Howe. Those who de- 
sire to obtain these reports can obtain complete sets of 
The Daily from Mr, Eben Shute, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, at the prices of fifty cents. The Morning 
Hour, already mentioned as the children’s paper, con- 
tained also the outlines of the lessons given in the nor- 
mal class, so that there were two daily issues of the 
Framingham press. 

The last day was one of special interest and enjoyment. 
The examinations were over, and the workers enjoyed a 
rest, so that all could enter upon the services. The 
attendance continued large to the last, for John B. 
Gough and the Jubilee singers together, at the final meet- 
ing, were attractions too strong to be resisted. The last 
songs were sung, the farewell words were spoken by Dr. 
Vincent, and the second New England Assembly was 
closed. 


THE WORLD’S CONFERENCE OF YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


A trip across the Atlantic is not what it was a few 
years ago. Then people thought of it for months, and 
talked of it for years afterward. Now one takes it as he 
would a run to the seashore or a few weeks’ vacation. 
It means but ten days of travel, possibly a little sea-sick- 
ness, considerable rest, and very little discomfort, and as 
little danger, comparatively, as journeying on land. 

A goodly company, about a hundred in number, sailed 
from New York, July 16. Among the voyagers were two 
or three dozen ministers and Association secretaries, the 
former off for rest, and the latter for the ninth triennial 
meeting of the Christian Associations of all lands, which 
convened in Exeter Hall, London, on Saturday, July 30. 

The first of these gatherings was held in Paris in 1855, 
At that time the Associations were in their infancy, and 
there were probably not as many in the whole world 
then as there are now in the State of Pennsylvania. The 
gathering in London represents some two thousand Asso- 
ciations in nearly every land, not only in Great Britain, 
America, France, Germany, and Switzerland, but in 
Spain, Italy, Russia, China, Japan, India, Syria, Mada- 
gascar, Australia, and the Islands of the Sea. Think of 
the Association at Damascus, Nazareth, Calcutta, Yoko- 
hama, Hong Kong, Cape Town, etc. 

About five hundred delegates were in attendance, of 
whom nearly eighty came from the United States and 
Canada. The International Committee was represented 
by Mr. Russell Sturgis of Boston and Mr. McBurney of 
New York; its general secretary, Mr. Morse; its trav- 
eling secretary ; its college secretary, Mr. Wishard; and 
its German secretary, Mr. Von Schleumbach. The gen- 
eral secretaries of the Associations in New York, Harlem, 
Poughkeepsie, Newburg, Harrisburg, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land were in attendance, also Mr, S. A. Taggart, state 
secretary of Pennsylvania ; the presidents of the Associa- 
tions at Baltimore, Philadelphia, Knoxville, Mobile, and 
Savannah ; and a large number of Association men from 
all parts of the country, including the Rev. Dr, Cuyler, 
of Brooklyn; Rev. Dr, John Hall and Rey. Dr. New- 
man, of New York; Mr. John Wanamaker, Mr. William 
E. Dodge, and others. 

Exeter Hall was tastefully decorated with mottoes and 
with the flags of all nations. The opening meeting was 
held on Saturday afternoon, July 30, Mr. George 


Mr. Hugh Mathewson and Mr, J. Herbert Tritton wel- 
comed the delegates. After lunch, responsive addresses 
were made by Mr. John Wanamaker, the Rev. Dr. Cuy- 
ler, and others, the Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman offering the 
closing prayer. 


hear the Rev, Mr, Spurgeon preach. It was a wet morn- 
ing, and at a season when many were away from the city ; 
yet the immense building was well filled. It was a 
simple service; no choir or organ lent its assistance, yet 
all were impressed. Twenty minutes were given to read- 
ing and commenting on the Scripture lesson, ten minutes 
to the “ long prayer,” in which an earnest petition was 
offered for the President, and special mention was made 
of the Young? Men’s Christian Association gathering. 
The sermon occupied about forty minutes, and a plain 
gospel talk it was, with little illustration, but much Scrip- 
ture exposition. 

On Monday the real business of the convention was 
taken up, and till Thursday all branches and phases of 
Association work in all parts of the world were con- 
sidered. 

The American delegates had very considerable promi- 
nence given to them, and most interesting papers were 
read by them. Mr, O, OC. Morse, of Cleveland, read one 





Williams, the founder of the Associations, presiding. . 


On Sabbath morning most of the delegates went to 
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on Social Agencies; Mr. Erskine, of New 
York, on Finances; Mr. W. H. Morris, of 
Poughkeepsie, on Duties and Responsibili- 
ties of Members; Mr. O. C. Stockwell, the 
railroad secretary of the New York asso- 
ciation, on Work Among Railway Men; 
Mr. F. Von Schleumbach presented The 
Work Among German Young Men; Mr. 
L. D. Wishard, the Cullege Work; Mr. 
8. A. Taggart, State Work; Mr, O. C. 
Morse, the Work of the International 
Committee, and special phases of the gen- 
eral secretaries’ work were presented by 
Mr. McBurney, secretary of the New York 
association, Mr. Hemingway of Chicago, 
Mr. D. McConnoughy of Harrisburg, and 
Mr. Bowne of Newburg. 

One of the most interesting papers read 
before the conference was prepared by Mr. 
James McConnoughy, Secretary of the 
Harlem association, showing the means 
used by the American associations in 
reaching young men of different classes. 
This paper brought out the remarkable 
growth of the American associations under 
the fostering care of the International 
Committee. In 1866, but 59 associations 
reported; in 1881, 744 reported; in 1866, 
there were but 4 secretaries and assistants 
employed ; in 1881, there are 210. In 
1866, the unencumbered property of the 
Association represented but $90,825; in 
1881, it is $2,728,704. The weekly Bible 
classes increased from 13 to 291; young 
men’s meétings from 53 to 352. In 1866, 
there were no college associations known 
to the committee ; now there are 120, with 
2,000 hopeful conversions reported, during 
the past two years, among college students 
connected with Association work. In 1866 
there were no railroad associations ; now 
there are 62, with 33 general secretaries 
employed, and $31,690 contributed to the 
work in the form of annual appropriations 
by railroad companies, and half as much 
more given by railway men for sustaining 
the work. The growth of the work among 
German young men, commercial travelers, 
colored young men, and at the South and 
West, is quite as remarkable. 

One of the very pleasant incidents of 
the convention was a reception at the Man- 
sion House by the Lord Mayor of London. 
Tt was as stately and stylish as if it had been 
given to some royal commissioners, The 
gold mace and court dresses, the servants 
and music, were in Mansion House style. 
After refreshments and social intercourse, 
the company gathered in Egyptian Hall; 
the Lord Mayor presided. On the platform 
were the Lady Mayoress, Mrs, William E. 
Dodge, the Right Honorable the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, K.G., and other distinguished 
personages. In opening, the Lord Mayor 
said that he rejoiced in the unexampled 
success of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, and was glad to tender a hearty 
welcome to the delegates. He then intro- 
duced the Earl of Shaftesbury, who made 
a stirring speech, in which he referred to 
the conference as a grand mcumenical 
council, embracing, as it did, delegates 
from so many nationalities. Addresses in 
response. were made by Mr. William E. 
Dodge, Mr. Russell Sturgis, Mr. R, C. 
Morse, and others, 

The evening closed with supper and 
informal conversation and music in the 
parlors and long dining-room, 

On Wednesday evening a great public 
meeting of welcome was held in Exeter 
Hall, Earl Shaftesbury presiding. Stirring 
addresses were delivered by Rey. Dr. 
Cuyler, Mr. William E, Dodge, Mr. George 
Williams, Mr. F. Von Schleumbach, and 
others. During the meeting Mrs. Gar- 
field’s reply to the telegram of sympathy 
sent by the Association was read. 

On Friday a special train carried the 
delegates to Tonbridge, the home of Mr, 
Samuel Morley, M. P., who had invited 
the conference to “Hall Place,” his ele- 


gant home. The visitors were thus given 
an opportunity of seeing how a rich Eng- 
lish gentleman lives. Everything was 
luxuriant, yet it was as informal as could 
have been wished for. Refreshments were 
served in a large tent, and the day was 
spent in wandering about the extensive 
and beautiful grounds. Every day dinner 
was served at noon and tea in the evening 
at Exeter Hall, and everything was done 
to make the delegates comfortable and 
the conference a success. 

Some four or five thousand dollars was 
raised to inaugurate a work in Great 
Britain similar to the work of the Inter- 
national Committee in America, and two 
traveling secretaries were placed in the 
field. A new World’s Committee was ap- 
pointed, and it was decided to prosecute 
the work vigorously on the Continent. 

On Saturday morning a breakfast was 
given, and the farewell addresses made, 
the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New York, 
and Mr. Russell Sturgis, of Boston, speak- 
ing in the name of the delegates from the 
United States. 

London, England. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—The Ocean County (N. J.) Sunday- 
school Union will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Barnegat on Tuesday, September 
27. It is expected that several speakers 
from abroad will be present and participate 
in the exercises. 

—Delegates to the approaching annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Sun- 
day-school Association are requested to 
note that the place of meeting has been 
changed from Union Hall to the Presby- 
terian Church, Johnstown, at which place 
delegates will also report. 


—A series of meetings for the purpose 
of forming local Sunday-school organiza- 
tions and the encouragement of local Sun- 
day-school work will be held in several 
of the towns of Rensselaer County, New 
York, at the times and places mentioned 
below. A circular calling for the co- 
operation of Sunday-school workers has 
been issued by Mr. James H. Kellogg, 
the corresponding secretary. Able speak- 
ers are expected to be present at all th 
meetings, of which the following list pre- 
sents a complete time-table: For Grafton, 
at the Baptist Church, Grafton Centre, 
Sunday, September 18, at 7 P. M:; for 
Poestenkill, at the Lutheran Church, 
Poestenkill, Monday, September 19, at 
8 and 7 P. M.; for Stephentown and all 
of Nassau except the west part (now 
organized in connection with East Green- 
bush and part of Schodack), at the Bap- 
tist Church, Stephentown, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 20, at 3 and 7 P. M.; for Hoosick, 
at the Presbyterian Church, Hoosick 
Falls, Wednesday, September 21, at 3 and 
7.30 P. M.; for Lansingburgh, at the 
Methodist Church, Lansingburgh, Thurs- 
day, September 22, at 3 and 7.30 P. M.; 
for Greenbush and North Greenbush, at 
the Congregational Church, East Albany, 
Friday, September 23, at 3 and 7.30 P.M.; 
for Schodack (except East Schodack, now 
organized with East Greenbush and part 
of Nassau), at the Reformed Church, 
Schodack Landing, Monday, September 
26, at 3 and 7 P. M. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—Very gratifying progress in Sunday- 
school work in all sections of the state 
was reported at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Georgia State Sunday-school 
Association, which was held at Griffin, 
August 24,25. The Hon. Milton A. Candler 
was appointed president, and Mr. J. C. 
Courtney secretary, to the association, The 
next annual convention will be held in 
Savannah, Georgia, in the latter part of 
April, 1882. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line, Large extra editions, 
for special use; are printea dwring these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers. 





NEw PUBLICATIONS OF 


The CENTURY CO. 


(Formerly ScRIBNER & Co.) New York. 





AN EDITION WITHOUT TUNES OF 


SPIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The hymn and tune book, “ 2 Son 
for the Sunday School,” by ev. Chas. . 
Robinson,D.D., which has had such an enormous 
sale since its issue, in July, 1880, has been 
supplemented by an edition containing THE 
HYMNS ONLY, printed in large type and 
strongly bound in flexible red cloth. ice, in 
quantities, 20 cents; sample copies, postage 
paid, 15 cents. Sample copies of the complete 
edition, with tunes, sent for 25 cents; price to 
Sunday-schools, in quantities, 40 cents. The 
Examiner and Chronicle says: “ Any school 
about to adopt a new book would make a mis- 
take not to examine this.” Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist éalls it 
“The Best Book of the Sort Within our Knowledge.” 


SELECTIONS FOR 


RESPONSIVE READINGS 
FOR USE IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Arranged by Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D. D. 


The admirable topical arrangement of the 
Seripture selections in this book will widely 
commend it to the many churches now intro- 
ducing a responsive form of service. It is 
handsomely printed and bound in black cloth, 
and supplied to churches at 40 cents, or may 
be had bound with “Spiritual Songs for 
Church and Ghoir,” or “Songs for the Sanc- 
tuary.” Single specimen copies sent to pastors 
for examination without charge. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
743 BROADWAY, 
(Formerly Scribner & Co.) NEw YORK. 
N. B.—The offices of this company will be 


removed to Union Square (north side) about 
October Ist. 


* A QUINTETTE OF — 


New Music Books | 


Ditson & Ce. have ready for the Fall Trade, and 
Sor the use of Music Teachers, irs and Singing Classes, 
the following books, of habl li in 
their special depart 


emer | HERALD OF PRAISE. | gy 


The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882. 
Send $1 for Specimen Oopy. 





“er 


Emerson’s | IDEAL. | (75 cts.) The new 
Classes. 


and oo book for Singing 
Send 75 cts, for Specimen ® 


rmerson’s SONG BELLS, | coo. me 


new, genial and beautiful collection of Seheel 
Songs. 
Send 60 cts, for Specimen Copy. 


va” | BEACON LIGHT.! non, 


(30 cts.) All radiant with beauty, and full of the 
sweetest melody. For Sunday Schools. 
Send 30 cts. for Apecimen Copy. 

MeIn- 


mere | LIGHT AND LIFE. | 23": 


Oi 5 ans bate Wnt pombe eniamion 
of ‘Sunday School and Gospel Meeting 
Send 35 cts. for Specimen Copy. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


0. H. DITSON & CO., J. BE. DITSON & CO., 
43 Broadway, New York. _—1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


International Lesson Helps. 


Hours with the Bible. 

Or, Gerigenres im bem eae | os a 

rover nn now . y nningham 
Geikie,D.D. author of “ Tife and Words of Christ.” 
reation to Patriarchs. 

Creation, Origin ot Man and his Primitive Condition, 

the Flood, Geology, Bible and Modern Science, etc. 
Moses to the Judges. 

Exodus, etc., oa in pt, the Pl es, 

Mount Sinai, the Wilderness, Conquest, Judges, 

Gideon, etc. 

“This book itself would in our opinion furnish the 
aver Bible student with about all he could study 
and digest while going over thisjseries on; the exodus. 
... It hardly has its equa! within its compass.”—8<. 4. 


mes, 
Each volume —— in itself, with copious index 
and illustrations. 12mo, cloth, beveled, 526 pages, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
JAMES POTT, Publisher, 12 Astor Place, New York. 
AS 75 WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 





Charles Scribner's Sons 


PUBLISH SEPTEMBER 16. 
I 


The International Revision Com- 
mentary on the New Testament. 


BY BRITISH AND AMERICAN SCHOLARS AND REVI- 
SERS. EDITED BY PHILLIP SCHAFYF, D.D. 


NOW READY: 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
By Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D. 240 pages. 
1 vol.,16mo. Price, $1.00. 


This is the beginning of a series of Commentaries 
on the New Testament, based upon the Revised Ver- 
sion of 1881, to be issued in small handy volumes. The 
text is, of course, that of the Revised Version, which 


-| hereafter must be the basis of every popular commen- 


tary. The American readings and renderings have 
been, for convenience’ sake, transferred to the foot of 
the page. The plan of this Commentary was con- 
ceived about ef years ago. Its execution has 
occupied much of the time of the contributors “so 
the last twelve years. It was matured with the Revi- 
sion in the Jerusalem Chamber and the Bible Honse. 
Its object is to make the results of the Revision avail- 
—= ‘or the benefit of the rising youth ot all denomi- 
nations. _ 


IL 
The Orthodox Theology of To-day. 


By Newman Smyth, author of Cid Fuiths in New Light. 
1 VoL, 12mo, $1.25. 

The object of this little volume is to answer certain 
objections which have been by oy against evangelical 
teaching, and it is sent forth “ for the purpose of heip- 
ing among men the removal of some common diffi- 
ag in the way of the coming of a better day of 


Itt. 


The Quartet. 


A Sequel to Dab'Kinzer: A Story of a Growt Boy. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. oe Aeng 
Mr, Stoddard’s Dab Kinzer made such a decided hit, 
that he has done well to follow it with a uel to let 
Dab’s friends into the secret of his school and college 
life, and there is no doubt that this part of his career 
equals the former in interest. 


, IV. 
’ e 
Bayard Taylor's Library of Travel. 
Six vols., square.12mo. A new edition. With many 
illustrations. Handsomely bound. Japan in our 
; Travels in + Travels in South Africa ; 
Central Asia; The Lake peptone of Central Africa ; 
Stam, the Land of the White Elephant. Price, per 
set, $6.00. Per vol., separately, $1.25. 

This series is almost invariably one of the first 
chosen in making lists for town and school libraries. 
Each volume is coniplete in itself, and contains, first, 
a brief preliminary sketch of the country to which it 
is devoted ; next, such an outline of previous explora- 
tions as may necessary to explain what has been 
achieved by later ones; and finally, a condensation 
of one or more of the most important narratives of 
recent travel, accompanied with illustrations of the 
soem. architecture, and life of the races, drawn 
only from the most authentic sources. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Bible Commentary : 


NEW TESTAMENT, Vol. III. The Epistle to the 
Romans, by Rev. &% H. Gifford ; Corinthians, by 
Canon Evans and Rey. Joseph Waite; Galatians, 
pa Dean Howson; Ephesians, by Rev. F. Meyrick; 
P me irae by, an Gwynn; Colossians, Thes- 
salo 18, and Philemon, by the Bishop of Derry ; 
Timothy and Titus, by Rev. H. ace and the 
Bishop of London. 1 vol. 8vo, $5. 

This volume contains the Pauline Epistles, and is 
characterized by the same reverent sc olarship and 
freedom from narrow, sectarian bias that has been the 
great feature of the work from the outset, and has 
—_ for it the esteem of biblical students every- 
where. 

The —— introductions to the different Epistles 
are undoubtedly the most thorough and satisfactory 
that exist, and the additional notes contain the results 
of much learned research, making many hard thin 
easier, and throwing a flood of light on points of his- 
tory and archelogy. 


The Law of Love, and Love as a Law; 


Or, Christian Ethics. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 
A new edition, with important additions. 1 vol., 
12mo0, $1.75. 


President Hopkins’s work on Moral Science has 
been in part rewritten in order to bring it into closer 
relation with his *‘ Outline Study of Man,” of which 
work it is really a continuation. More prominence 
has been given to the idea of Rights, but the funda- 
mental doctrines of the treatise have not been 


hangs. The very interesting correspondence with 
Dr. McCosh is retained. 
*,* These Books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


‘New Sunda, y-school Cards. 


GEMS FROM THE PSALMS. 


Becutiful Floral Cards with Scripture Teat. 
Size, 24x4 inches. Twenty-four in a 
pack, Price, 25 cents, 


The SundaySchool Quarterly Bulletin 
Subscription price, 10 cents per Year. 

The principal feature of which will be a full descrip- 

tive list of all new Sunday-school publications as 

issued; and, also, will coniain articles of interest to 


Sunday-school workers from able writers. If you 
wish to keep posted, don’t fafi to subscribe for it. 


For 2 cents we-will send the above new pack of 
cards and the Bulletin forone year. (First number 
ready October 1.) Address 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
poh aged es He Mr 122 Nassau Street, New York, 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW 

THEY GREW. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


This delightful story of home-life gives a most amus- 
ing account of the five younger members ofthe Pepper 
family. Showing that a contented and loving spirit is 
better than wealth. Itis the leading holiday book of 
its class this season. Fully and finely illustrated. Hx 
tra cloth wow very elegant die in colors and goid. 
Large 12mo, $1. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


'@ ORGANS, |8 useful stops, 6 sets reeds, 
BEATIV'S only $65. Fianon 25 up. Disas- 
ogue . Address BEATTY, aahington, Nu, 


. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BAYARD TAYLO! 


Addressing the students of A 3 National School of 
Elocution and Orato: id, e speaker or orator 
must study qualities of ‘voice naka manner as the sculp- 
tor studies form; as the painter, form and colors; and 
as the musician, scales, chords and keys.” The most 
ample opportunities for som study are afforded by 
The National School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory. established in 1873, and chartered in 1875. NVine- 
tren teachers and lecturers, specialists in their —— 
pr tere Fall term, Oct. 3d. Send tor catal 

aud prospectus to J. H. BECHTEL, Sec., 1416 and 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LALK PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen 

on Tuesday, Sept. 6th. Pupils prepared by careful 
and thorough instruction for college or for business ; 
advanced studies for young ladies; Music; French ; 
German. The situation is healthy and beautiful ; the 
home, comfortable; the charges, moderate. Special 
terms for ministers and ae. 

HH. D. GREGORY, A. M.. Ph, D,. Blairstown, N. J. 


Boston ‘School of Oratory. 
Full course of Two years, three hours daily ; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. Term begins October 6. Applica- 
tion at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., October | to 6, 
from 10 to 12 A. M.; after that from 12 to 1 P. M. For 
circulars apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 


(NOLLEGIATE AND CoMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, New 
/ Haven, Conn., General ee School. Pr 

tory to college scientitic schools, or business. Tho 

physical tr: ing by military drilling, gymnastics, e 

Ample opportunity for athletic games. rowing, etc, 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location 300 teet above the River, unsurpassed in 
fame f and healthfulness. Careful personal Titention. 

ils fitted for any class in College. French spoken 
ine “4 Family. Ee ats oven es in Music and Art 











Studies . ROE, Principal. 
VHESTNUT STREET SEMI Eas raiagetpbie, 
Miss Bonney and Miss Di The 
chovep-annunh year of this boardi. anteneol will 


commence Sept. 21, at 1615 tery he A 
CLASSECAS INSTITUTE, 
a7 Thirteenth St. 
Re-opened Bent. 12th. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal, 





DePauw College for Young Ladies, 
NEW-ALBANY, IND. 

Teachers, 8 Full course of "study. Library, 700 
volumes, and 200 pamphlets. Wary and Board for 
full year’ only $200. usic and Art vaente Chie 

iete. Fall term begins September 7. Send for cata- 
ogue. Rev. F. A. FRIEDLEY, President. — 


During the past - year, 


THE DEMAND FOR 


jd graduates of the Bryant ¢< atton Business Col- 
Hea] a Tenth Street, Puiiadelphia. has been 
greatly xcess of the supply, The course of instruc- 
jon in this institution is practical, and fits young men 
and women for business. Careful individual training; 
oles e corps of experienced instructors; unsurpassed 
mona  peadents can begin at anytime. Illustrated 


Education’ Sisk fae 


1,000 students. Inetwaciten a fhorou h. Good libraries, 
laboratories, and gymnasiums. ligious influences 
the best. All expenses very low. Cash outlay for 
, room, tuition, and books, for entire school year 
n be kept ‘within $100, Terms open Jan. 4,’81, pril 
5 and Sept. 13. Address J. 5 eA RSH, Sec’y 





both sexes, at Oberlin Col- 
, Oberlin, O. Theological, 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY or “Music. Under the 
Comege management. Full corps of first-class teach- 
Offers the very best instruction in bg = Voice 
re oe Piano, Organ and Stri Instruments. 
Charges moderate. As a home for students, Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for health{ulness, intellec- 
tual seventeen, nad wholesome sur- 
roundings. U S| C 
Prot F. eS RICE. Director. 
FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Estab- 
lished in 1844. Prepares young men and boys for 
rs best colleges and forbusiness. — Dr, 
McCosh and the Faculty of Princeton home. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS. Principal. 
7 olden Hill Seminary for You es, e 
Ges Conn. Address the principal Mise ite 
G LENWOOD INSTITUTE, — 
x MATAWAN,N. J. 
A Home Boarding School Ly both sexes. Onl 














$60 

a term. Send for catal and be co; evinced ef ~ 
excellence. CHARLES AOOBUS. aM. Principal. 

P. O., Pa., on 


He yerfora College, veneer Coll 
Penn. R. R,, 9miles from Philadelphia. Under 

care of Friends (Orthodo: term A. 

bras l4th. Classical and meet Courses. 

t address Prof, A. C. THOMAS, Prefect, or 

THO AS CHASE, LL.D., Presidente 





Ho“ SCHOOL, Auburndale, Mass. For aixyoun 
boys. The home influence, careful supervision an 
instruction are justsuch as many parents desire for 
theirsons For particulars,address James Bird, A. M. 


‘Hillside Home ae pg 9 Ladies. 


a 
Addsess M MISS” tse SDEL BREWER. 


IMPORTANT fiusic ru new 
CALLER AR. of the ms. Temataaed Concerre 


tory and Co rOUiyan, Music is sent FRE 
Appl y to E. TO EE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


ADIES’ SEMINARY, Somerville, New Jersey. 
Languages, Music, Orato aoa for catalogue to 
R. W. RKINS, Secretary. 


IVINGSTON Park “taninary ‘for Young, Ladies, 
Y._ 234 year ns Se 1981. Lo- 
cation aeeealied. Full ae of study 
Ancient and Modern Lan es, Music, } tintin, pape 
Art. Send for circular. rs. —¥i¥ M. CURTIS, 
LASELL SEMINARY, A2burndsic, 
9 Delightful wor 
Scheol for Youss Women. Only one teaching house- 
hold arts, cooking, dress-cutting, etc. ; literary work or 
high grade. Vacancies filled in order of application, 
Address, mentioning this paper. C. C. BRaGpon, Prin. 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 


The Best Bo dl Boarding School in the West. Pre 
pores for College, Scientific School, or ene. 
cation attrac ave and elevated, 

September 13, Send for catalogue to Capt. ed. 
N. Kirk Tales, “Principal. Morgan Park, Cook Co., Til, 








> 








MISS NOTT’S® English and French Family 


School for Youn 
Ladies, 33 Wall Street, mvew I aven, Conn, The 9 


year begins Sept. 21. Circulars sent upon application. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Morristown, N. J., reopens 
September 21. Eslarged school-rooms and mna- 
stam. Large and attractive grounds. Superior ad- 

antages in every department. Board and tuition 
in English and Lati in, 9400 per annum. For circulars 
address the Principal. 


ki -¥. 

Mohegan Lake School, Peskasith 2: ¥ 
For boys. High scholarship, with strict military dis- 
cipline. Tealth and recreation by ro bathing ,fish- 
ing -—_ skating = lake, with gymnasium aud field 
exclusion of bad boye, Entire absence o1 


sports. 
town or village inguences, 
.C. WI 


to $500 annum. 
X, A.M., Principal. 

AT ISS E. J. maGKin® } Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies and Children, at Hawharsh, 

N. Y., will re-open ey omy od 22. Instruction thor- 
ough.’ Best advantages for Languages and Music, 














gees: 


ee 
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IRAE DOE ARISEN 
eee | ITI. 

Have you eyer taken THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that you will find the paper an enjoy- 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching. 


M OW T The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 
0 GET IT. pared just now to subscribe for a full year, you can have the paper 
sent to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. If you like, you can fill and 
cut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 
stamps. 

Please send THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMES every week for three months to the following 
address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. 


SU vnc si etc a  ha ata aA a an sete a pimign tne encaeh ladles totalenth Seabees 


iy ee ee oe Po, Pe a a ae 2 ae oe oe Oe . 


WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The club may sub- 
scribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or tventy-jive cents for each member. 


HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
each. From five to nine copies in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From ten to nineteen 
copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to one 
address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at the above rates must be sent in.a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. For twenty-five cents per copy in 
addition to the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 
of the members of aclub, In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year, 


John dD. Wattles, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


» Fine Line Engraved Portraits of President J. A. Garfield. 
Engraved in pure line by Wm, E, Mars 





hall, Worksof Art and 
ted this month. 4. topoughiy endorsed as to excellence 





new, co 
ot likene 







Nearly life by oa rinted on L Sao, Beaty 
CAN VASSERS are making big money. ate paper about inches. ‘To have semsple 
The portraits selling in pairs; one bei copies circulated at ore we will pn! by Mail, on 
full face view,and the other profile. 


of 60 ts, or, 
jent works both. Special Ra swith the 10, 2 TEN CO er ES Fo 3, Sow . ’ 
Copies. OSCAR MARSHALL, 


© DOLLARS, 
Publisher, 


245 Broadway, New York. CARF : ELD. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENT'S. VEST POCKET RECORD 


FOR CONVENIENT REFERENCE ; 


CUNTAINING ATTENDANCE, CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC., ARRANGED TO 
SHOW TWO. YEARS’ RECORDS ON OPPOSITE PAGES, THUS 
ALWAYS ALLOWING A COMPARISON OF THE 
PRESENT YEAR WITH THE PAST. 


PRICE, ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. ae 
EBEN SHUTE, BOSTON, MASS. 





ADDRESS ORDERS TO 





It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 


THE CHARACTER OF LANDRETHS’ SEEDS has 
been substantiated all _——. 

They are the STA ARD — 

Over 1500 acres in Gerden Seed Crops under our own cul- 


tivation. 
Goede se mt by mail. Drop us a postal card for prices and 


Catal 
Ww trade prices to dealers on 
(Founded aie tra DAVID LANDKETH & SON 
and 23 8. Sixth St., shin, | 








OR. WARNER'S 1 
Siah Lis 15; So etter CORALINE CORSETsS.|; 


illistine Hall, N: Nyack-on- Hudson, Home school 
forten youn 1 fies. Unusual facilities in language BONED WITH A NEW MATERIAL, 
nm art and called Coraline, which is 


and lite: travel, 
perior to horp 
2, 


























= satentlodl Siven t to ‘stadenta who have m Un- 
le to pursue a systematic course of study. Grounds 
ample and commanding a fine river view. 

For circulars address, isses J. A. & J, Kempshall, 


Worcester Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


A School of the first rank for the he prtporation of 
young ee for gene barn od 4 —_ 
ness. An entirely y endow- 
ment, thus ineurin ni the | best of instru m and the 
least expense to students. Young =“ ol earnest pur- 
pose, but limited means, desiring education 
be aided by gratuities, in ahead: from $30.00 to 
pe ethan $50.00 annually. Opens August 30, Corres 
pondence invited. 
Address N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M.. Principa!. 


NSTITUTE OF THE HOLY ANGELS, Fort Lre 
N. J., directed by School Sisters de Notre Dame. 
Board, tuition, French and German, including wash- 
ing, beddin etc., $200; music extra. For particulars 
dress Sr. i NoNNA, School Sisters de Notre Dame, 


Nasnorai HOUSE. — Candidates for Priests’ 


A Beward of $10 


will be for every cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ce) wear. It is elas- 
tic, bliable. and very com- 
tortable,. and is not aftect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure, 

Price by mail for Health 
or Narsing Corsets, $1.50; 
for Coraline or Flexible 
Hip Corsets, $1.25. 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations ron. ¥. 








BRANSON KI KNITTES 


Orders prepared for ordination. Annual term for For 
1881-82 opens September 29. Address the Rey. wie 


Manufacturing or Family Use, 
either with or without steam power. Over 3000 in use. 
and acknowl ed to be ali t ob is Chekenes for it, and 
without @ riv Makes seamless hose of all sizes 
double heel and toe. Will not get out of order, and 


COLE, D.D., Nashotah Mission, Waukesha Co., 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerw 


‘ing | 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the | | girls and boys 10 to years old operate es oe. For full 
pubiasher, as well as the advertiser, » by stating that you | aren 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday Schoot Times. 


nee 505 Chestnut St., Philadelph 
oe elp 
Or 204 Wes sPoiadeipbiay Po 


EDUCATIONAL. 


8 MAPLEWOOD 188! 





“MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For young ladies and gentlemen, 18 miles west of 
Phila., —— on the Phila, & Balt. Central 
Courses of study lish tific, ‘and Classical. 

pared “B. Navaland Military Acade- 
the TS best American colleges. A thorough 
Sanaa department. Reading tag by by a first-class 
elocutionist; penmanship by a aster of 
the beauties of the art. A home-like dep 
little pore 14 Instructors. JosxPH 
(Yale College), A. M. 


m: 

ment for 
HORTLIDGE, 
.. Prin,, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 


Oakland Female Institute 


W. P. HUSSEY, Principal,- NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Per (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY 
For circulars address Col. C, J, Wright, A.M.,Prin. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


Genes, Pa. (Opens September 14.) Civil bap ai 
Chemisiry, C 


1 to Mahlon Br ah 11 Sout Ricvauth St., 
Phiindelphia. or. COL. THEO. HYATT. Pres't. 


HILADELPRIA SOMERRVATORY OF MUSIC. 
1321 Girard Ave., will reopen Sept. 5th. The Con- 
servatory employs 0 accomplish instructors and 
bs a reputation for furnis ne a complete musi- 
education at the lowest rates. $15 pays for 20 les- 
sons with collateral ad vantages amounting to 60 hours 
— instruction without extra charge. Send for 
reular. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
Both sexes. Begins September 1. Fits for College or 
joe Bogees. Some. ating 6a8 DeOne. ee penses 
low. ool every way wor and increasingl: Q 
Send for catalogue eto. Rev. EK J. AVERY, A. M., .. 


RIVERVIEW. ACADEMY, 


PSLE, N. Y., 
with U. 8. Sante . A tho bh: wide- 
awake omheet = bape a alle Ehutery 
Drill, and ge Catalogue, 


with ‘Shoxt of “, PS ca 
tion. atoge cautions MP ‘ 


SUPPLEE INSTITUTE, 


FOR YOUNG LAD Pa. 1713 Spruce 

Best advantages in rand tho extra donee for 
lectures, , French, music. Rev, 
K. H. Supplee. A. M., and Mrs, Gupples, Principals. 


San F rancisco Theological Seminary. 








Next term opens first sme = S in Seonember. Same 
aid for students ms in Eastern semin: Healthful 
furnished rooms oe Dieta crwteds ream. — 


REV. DR. SCOTT, 821 Post St., San J Francisco, Cal 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 


MEDIA Crane) ACApeey, AND GYMNASIUM 
FOR YO ND BOYS. 
Bayard Taylor said: “I take pleasure in 
recommending to oe to the Academy of Mr. Swi- 
I have had an ‘po rtunity for 


thin C, Sho 
several years of observing the wee od in which 
this A well as the de ment 
of the pupils ‘who attend it, ‘and am satisfied noth- 
ing is neglected which can further bosh the intellectual 
and moral development of the latter. 

Students fitted at Academy are now in Har- 


vard, Yale, Wilsemae. Lalayet' 
8 rivania, "Golembia, ete., gy fit 
‘oint, Annapo and any ic school 
r quarter for you 
schoo , books, etc, tra chi 
— attention to dull boys. 8; 
and pr nm for little boys. pee pic oo 
instrestien for both advanced and backward youn 
men, com) theadv: f private tutoring an 
school room IL. , Commercial, Scientific 
and Classical courses. ive instructors, men 
and all gpetnatan, French and German spoken in lan- 
Bookkeeping and Penmanship by 
WP. Hammond, author of “ Potter & 
Hammond's Book-kee| ping and Penmanship.” Week- 











= lectures, with the — and fullest us for 
Fine with D fifty. - 
five rooms, heated in all stories and with gas ; 
hot and cold id baths} gymnasium ; ex t table; am- 
ple ) ay 
New Ulustrated circular contains picture of buildings 
— full particulars, with 100 references, and letters 
m We eo Bee. Fernando Wood, Governor John L. 
Routt) +, JU George M. Van Hoesen, 
$*; “President Hil the 


p. ten DD. v. J. R. 
pin Rex Rev. ,D.W.C. Bylesby Rev. E. H. 
Patten, Rev. eilner, Media, Dr. W. 
Pancoast, and others. School twelve miles s by: rail from 
day teed wn aed and ut streets, Philade es: 2% 
regularly. School 


coach meets them 
ony § tow minutes from Media 5 ial 
fi enforced—proniniting the sale rofsit inton intox!- 
health record of Media has few 


‘Students admitted at any time. No “incidental” 
e 


oad examination requisite for admission. 


ps Mer “aw SWITHIN C. SHORT- 
niversity graduate), Media, 


| Panel at Continental Hotel MONDAYS 8 to 10.30 


South Jersey Institute, 


Both Sexes. Gime mie Vv 
es hy. TUR, tutte thorough. K, PrRask, Pa. 


SHORPHAND 22S 


enue, New York City. 
THE GUNNERY, * "ere! eae 


Fits for any college 06 8 or scientific school. 
begins Sept. 12. 
Dd. ee Washington, apraenrs Co., Conn 


SCHOOL” OF ‘DESIGN FOR ‘WOMEN, 


CORNER BROAD AND MASTER STREETS, 
Will reopen September 12th. 
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’Twas but an earth- born hope that sadly died 
to me, 
Yet sorrow’s surging waves o’erwhelmed my 
soul that day : 
For one transcending hope may grow at last 
to be 
The king of every hope whose proud, triumph- 
ant sway 
Rules word and thought and dream 
With power all supreme. 
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Thus all disconsolate, I laid in mem’ry’s urn 
The ashes of my hope, nor wished nor thought 
to glance 
Beyond its sepulchre,—not willing I to learn 
If God some broader hope ordained for me, 
perchance 
As high, as pure, as sweet, 
And for’ my life more meet. 


But time’s ne’er-ebbing tide, and contact with 
brave men, 
Who constant ‘sought God’s will, forgetful of 
their own, 
Wrought wondrous change at last, — blest 
change ’tween now and then,— 
For lo! these present days seem brightest I 
have known; 
In one true thought I rest, 
God knows what hopes are best. 
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THE LION’S PET. 


[The Rev. Dr. J. H, Brookes, in The Watchword. | 


tion, there was a man whose little dog had 
just "been beaten in a fight with another 


menagerie. In the motley crowd whic 
75 cents, $1.00. 
dog. The man, in a fit of senseless rage, 


always gathers about such a low exhibi- 
. 8 cents, 1.10. 
ape hl 1.20. 


cents, 85 cents. 
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antits | d the bleeding and suffering b 
WILTON and M MS. B Go. od Value, at all prices. seize e Ing and su ering rute, 
MATTTINGS in great vartety. ‘ll prices OG ahd MEATS, op 7 on to ean Cireat ont Street. Philadelphia. Pa and hurrying into the circus tent roughly 
thrust him through the bars of the lion’s 
cage, expecting, of course, to see him 
devoured in a moment. 

The dog also seemed to know his danger, 
and crouched upon the floor in manifest 
terror. The lion fixed his gaze upon him, 
but did not stir; and at last the dog, 
gathering hope, crawled slowly towar 
“the monarch of the forest,” and looked 
up into his face as if with mute supplica- 
tion for mercy. To the surprise of the 
spectators, the king of beasts, who could 
have crushed him with a single stroke, 
gently drew the helpless creature to his 
side, and then raised his lordly head and 
neck iibove him like a wall of protection. 
Meanwhile the owner of the dog recovered 
from his silly anger, and demanded his 
property. ‘ You put him into the cage; 
go and get him,” was the quiet reply of the 
keeper. 

The man drew near and called the dog, 
but there was no response; for the once 
obedient servant acted as if he had found a 
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better master, and was satisfied with the 
change. The old master called again and 
again, and whistled, and coaxed in vain, 
and at length began to scold and threaten; 
but the ominous grow] of the lion and the 
flash of his flaming eyes sent back the 
human brute in fright and haste, amid the 
laughter of all whe witnessed his discom- 
fiture, and the two friends were left in 
peace and mutual love. 

Those who are not the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus (Gal, 3: 26), are 
frequently described as dogs in the sacred 
Scriptures, or. in other words, as unclean. 
Thus in the Psalm which tells of the Good 
Shepherd dying for his sheep, he exclaims, 
“Dogs have compassed me,” and he cries 
out, “ Deliver my soul from the sw ord ; my 
darling {margin, only one) from the power 
of the dog” (Paa. 22: 16, 20). Of unfaith- 
sul ministers, God says, “They are all 
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dumb dogs, they cannot bark; sleeping 
m: dreaming, or, talking in their 
Heep) lying down, loving to slumber. 
they are greedy dogs which can never 

nove enough ” (Isa. 56: 10, 11). 

So the te Jesus says to his disciples, 
“Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs” (Matt. 7:6); and to the woman of 
Oanaan he said, “ It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs” 
(Matt. 15: 26). ‘Likewise the Holy Ghost, 
by the apostle Paul, speaking of false 
teachers, warns believers to “beware of 
dogs” (Phil. 3:2); and by the apostle 
Peter, writing of nominal professors who 
give up their avowed faith, he tells us, 
“ The dog is turned to his own vomit 
again” (2 Pet. 2:22). In the last chapter 

of the Bible, where we get a glimpse of the 
sloriaias city, into which all who have 
washed their Tobes have right to enter, we 
learn that “without are dogs” (Rev. 
22: 15). 

What wondrous grace it is that takes up 
a mean dog, the whipped and kicked cur 
of the Evil One, beaten and dragged down 
in the conflicts of sin, and places him at 
the feet of the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
saved, protected, cherished, loved forever 
andever! But thatis just what Jesus does 
for the Devil’s castaways: The instant they 
are brought to a sense of their need and 
misery,and goto Him in their helplessness, 
looking up into his face for mercy, all the 
boundless resources that are at com- 
mand are pledged to their deliverance from 
the dominion of sin, to their defense against 
the assaults of Satan. They may crawl to 
him like a beaten dog, but m that 
moment he takes them under his almighty 
care. 


LIVING FOR GOD. 


(The Rev. Samuel Cox in The Expositor. ] 


Not always, nor often, does God invite 
us to do some great thing for him. Isaiah 
volunteered to go to his own peo people, his 
own neighbors, and to try, with his cleansed 
lips, to make their lips clean. And though 
at times he bad to rebuke princes and to 

ronounce the doom of nations, yet it was 

is whole life which he dedicated to God, 
with all its petty details of daily conduct. 
It was part of his work to live with the 
prophetess he took to wife according to a 
Divine law, to name and train his children 
so that little Immanuel and little Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz should be “for signs and 
for wonders in Israel from the Lord of 
hosts.” 

And, in like manner, God sends us to 
our own people, to our kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance. We have been cleansed that 
we may cleanse them. And we are not to 
wait for great opportunities which seldom 
come, which may never come to us, and 
for which we might not prove fit if they 
did come. We are to endeavor so to order 
our whole life by a divine law that, even 
in the trivial round and common task, we 
may show that we have taken God for’ our 
King, and that we delight to do his will. 
It is by this constant and patient heed to 
the little things of daily conduct that we 
are gradually to build up a character and 
life wholly consecrated to him; and if we 
do but take the trivial occasions for self- 
conquest and self-denial, for resisting evil 
and doing good, which every day affords, 
we may safely leave God to link on day to 
day, and duty to duty, and to draw all our 
oor and imperfect acts of service into the 

large and effectual ministry by which he 
is teaching ‘md saving the world. 

This, then, is our high calling and voca- 
tion,—to live for so that our very 
lives may speak for him, To this service 
we are invited to volunteer, that, while 
serving, we may be free. For this service, 
if only we choose -it, God qualifies us by 
revealing to us the sacred and abiding 
realities which underlie all the shadows 
and changes of time. And, indeed, the 
service is often so hard, and appears to be 
so unsuccessful, that we cannot hope to be 
steadfast in it unless we see all that Isaiah 
saw, and share his strong persuasion that 
God rules over all and rules for all good. If 
we would understand what the difficulties 
of this divine service are, and where lies 
our hope of being faithful to it, we have 
but to consider the task which the prophet 
was called to undertake, and the motives 
which secured his Saeki. 
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The Bible and its Study. 


ean AND HELPS TO AN INTELLE 
NT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


———_—_—_,—- — 

‘The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunda 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has called fort 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for per- 
manent preservation. All the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 
using the Bible itself and the various helps to its ri mo} 
understanding, have therefore been collected un 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page psoumnater 
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“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
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“A very Brie little manual."’— The Moravian, Beth- 
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